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II. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YER’S Sarsaparilla CUR ES 


FATHERS 
SAY SO 
MOTHERS 


SAY SO 


SISTERS 
SAY 
BROTHERS 
SAY SO 
TAKE IT 


and You will 


SAY SO 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is The Best Spring 
Medicine. Everybody who has taken 
this wonderful blood-purifer SAYS SO. 
This proves the truth of the above state- 
ment. The action of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is so 
potent that, from the time you begin to use 
it, you are sure to feel better, eat better, 
sleep better, look better, and enjoy yourself 
better, in less time, with less expense, and 
with more satisfactory and permanent results 
than is possible by the use of any other medicine. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is indeed the Best Spring Medicine. It can, will, 
and must do good to the person who takes it. It has performed marvelous cures, and that too when the best physicians and 
the most potent drugs of the Materia Medica have failed. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla attacks the cause of disease and does not let go 
its hold until every vestige of the cause has been rooted out and the blood thoroughly purified and enriched. When the cause 
is removed, the disease disappears. Then the nerves and muscles become strong as steel, the flesh hard and firm, the power 
to endure bodily and mental labor is restored, and perfect health is the result. Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for that Tired Feeling, 
and take it Now. Take it for Indigestion and for all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, or Bowels. Take it for 
Rheumatism, for Catarrh, for Pimples, Boils, or for any other evidence of impure blood. Take it in preference to any other 
preparation. Every statement we make is indorsed in the thousands of testimonials we have received from persons who have 
been cured by the use of this medicine. It is the best blood-purifier. They all SAY SO. 


Read it: 











sO 





Here is Proof Positive. 


“Last Spring I was féeling wretchedly. I had been 
confined to my desk night and day for weeks.and was 
so completely worn out and run down that I lost 
appetite, strength, and flesh, and became a mere 
shadow of my former self. I consulted my family 
physician. He said I was over-worked and needed a 
tonic which he gave me and which I took, but with- 
ont getting any relief. I tried one remedy after 
another, and finally hearing that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
was 


The Only Preparation 


of the kind which contained the true Honduras Sarsa- 
parilla root, I purchased a bottle and took it accord- 
ing to directions. Before I had finished the bottle, I 
began to feel decidedly better. After the first bottle, 
I purchased a second, and a third, and so on until I 
had taken eight. bottles, when I called myself com- 
pletely cured. I was never so well in my life as 
when I had finished this treatment. I could sleep 
better, my appetite was all that I could wish for, and 
my strength, energy, and ability to work without rest 
surprised me. T believe in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
can say from my own experience, it is all that is 
claimed for it as a Spring Medicine.” —C. C. Cam- 
ERON, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


“For years, I was a martyr to indigestion, and had 
about given up all hope of ever finding relief, as the 
complaint only seemed to grow worse instead of 
better, under ordinary treatment. At last, I was in 
duced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and I hereby testify 
that after using only three bottles, I was cured. I can, 
therefore, confidently recommend this medicine to all 
similarly afflicted.”,—FRANKLIN BECK, Avoca, Ia. 

“TI am personally acquainted with Mr. Beck and be- 
lieve any statement he makes to be true.’”’-—W. J. 
MAXWELL, Druggist and Pharmacist, Avoca, la. 


“Several vears ago, I was in a debilitated condition. 
Other remedies having failed, I began to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and was greatly benefited. As a Spring 
Medicine, I consider it invaluable.””—Mrs. L. 8. 
WINCHESTER, Holden, Me. 


“In proof of the estimation in which we hold Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, my wife is taking it regularly as a 
Spring Medicine.”—Wm. Apnort, of Wm. Abbott 
& Co., Druggists, West Campbell, Mich. 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for years and de- 
clare it a perfect success. I have used many other 
sarsaparillas, but find Ayer’s superior as a Spring 
Medicine.”—J. H. WALLER, Benavides, Texas. 


“TI was greviously afflicted, last Spring, with 
biliousness and liver complaint. My mouth was ina 
terrible condition every morning, my tongue thickly 
coated, my breath was offensive; food distressed me, 
I suffered much from headache, my skin was sallow, 
and my bowels were always out of order. Sleep did 
not refresh me, nor did the many remedies recom- 
mended do me any good. At last I commenced using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and my improvement began al- 
most 

From the First Dose. 


It relieved the distress about my liver, regulated my 
bowels, caused food to set well on my stomach, cured 
my headache, improved my complexion, and restored 
iny appetite. These unlooked for, but grateful, re- 
sults were accomplished by only two and a half bottles 
of Aver’s Sarsaparilla.””— Mrs. Lypra M. Tarrox, 
Altoona, Pa. 


“About four years ago, a fever left on my neck a 
small watery pimple which increased in size until it 
was as large as a silver dollar. It itched constantly 
and caused me considerable trouble until 1 began to 
use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, one bottle of which medicine 
caused the pimple to disappear.”—J. A. BLACKSTOCK, 
farmer, Stovall, Va. 


Has cured. others, will cure you 
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For the Companion. 


AN EASTER LESSON. 


The air of Saint Margaret’s still seemed to 
pulse with the paschal ‘Alleluias’” of clear- 
throated choir-boys. The service was just over. 


down the aisle of the gray old church reared by 
the early Edwards of English royalty, and made 
venerable by time. 

There was in the aristocratic throng that slight 


reaction which follows upon the exaltation of | on its olive panels. 


worship. The men and women, as they turned 
from the altar massed with lilies, drifted out 
through the perfume-laden air 
with a certain exhilaration. 

But this was not visible in 
the stately youthfulness of the 
Duchess of Penalbine, a con- 
spicuous figure in the crowd. 
Her head, borne so proudly 
erect, was small, while her 
classic, clear-cut features were 
statuesque with a whiteness 
which was not pallor. Cold 
blue eyes enhanced the chilly 
splendor of her face; but the 
abundant brown hair was warm 
with golden shadings. 

But under an exterior of cold 
self-possession the duchess’s 
heart ached with excess of feel- 
ing. The jubilant anthem of 
the choir-boys—‘“‘He is risen, 
He is not here’’—had not 
stirred the Christian blood in 
Her Grace's veins to exultation 
over the victory of the dead 
Christ Who had sprung from 
the grave. Instead of that the 
joyous iterations of the versicle 
had torn her heart with a great 
sorrow of her own. 

“Hews risen! He isnot here!’ 
Donald was ‘‘risen;’’ her little 
son, her one treasure, was ‘“‘not 
here.”” From her famished life 
he had gone out. Why could 
he not have been spared to her! 

With what a passion of love 
she had clung to the sweet little 
cripple! And how his whole 
being had felt and responded 
to her affection! He had never 
dreamed that his mother was proud or cold; he 
had lived too close to the warmth of her heart 

Her mind had gone back, with the repeated 
versicle, to the long drives they had been wont to 
take about the Penalbine estate—she and her boy. 
Her frame seemed again to bend toward his 
delicate blond head, leaning on her shoulder with 
such a sense of existence only through her. She 
could feel again the pressure of his white fingers 
in her gloved hand. And the choir voices, 
untiring, rang out with melody, ‘‘He is risen! 
He is not here!” 

Meantime a woman a few seats away said to 
her neighbor, ‘‘That is the Duchess of Penalbine. 
Did you ever see such a block of ice in your life ?”’ 

Donald had lived through her, if love is life. 
Sweet, gentle, uncomplaining, he had been 
sundered from all the world except her. Until 
the day of his death Donald happily had not 
known that his fragile form was the cause of 
constant resentment on the part of the Duke of 
Penalbine. 

He knew, indeed, that his father did not pay 
much attention to him—that there was no 
caressing cadence in his rough Scotch voice when 
he spoke to him. Donald admired his stalwart 
sire, and—shrank from him. His father and his 
mother were strong in such different ways! His 
strength weighed on Donald, while hers was 
supporting. 

And Donald died! The pale, tender little Lord 
Crowther could not live on love alone, and his 
bodily part was very weak indeed. ‘He is risen. 
He is not here.” 
boys’ passionlessly,sweet voices shook the duchess 
into new bitterness and greater iciness. 

With the thought of her lost Donald ran other 
goading thoughts. Low, common people had 
rudely healthy children. She had looked with 
her cold blue eyes on ragged young ones with 
such plump, rosy cheeks. And these children 
were a burden to their parents! They were not 
needed in the world, and to support their vigor 


How the refrain in the choir- | 


| was an added strain on a small wage. But they 


rioted in vigor, while her one lamb, who was 
Lord Crowther, and would have been Duke of 
Penalbine, was now laid in the gloomy Penalbine 
vault. 

Her Grace of Penalbine moved down the aisle 


| of Saint Margaret that Easter morning with such 
Men and women were slowly making their way | 


coldness that she seemed to lower the temperature. 
The paschal lesson had been read between the 
lines for her. ‘He is risen! He is not here!” 

Her open carriage, large and majestically 
lumbering, awaited her with the Penalbine arms 
“Saint Thomas’s Hospital,” 
she said to the footman, who touched his hat and 
climbed briskly to his place on the box. 


was mounting the steps when the girl brushed by 
her, not rudely, but as if forced on by the 
urgency of her need. 

The footman put out his big gloved hand to 
restrain her until his mistress should enter. 

With a half-cry of indignation the child slipped 
from beneath his hand and pushed into the cor- 
ridor One of the hospital servants was standing 
just within. Halting, the child said, ‘‘My brother’s 
burnt. Where shall I take ’im to?” 

The man, with a quick glance at the child, 
stepped forward with deference to the young 
duchess, when the girl, her eyes sparkling, 
exclaimed more passionately, ‘Tell me where I 
must take my brother! He is burnt!” 


“I've got ter go ‘ome.” 


The high-stepping horses started, and with the 
rattle of chains the equipage was off. Its stately 
occupant was luxuriously cradled as the body of 
the carriage swayed on its heavy straps, while 
the horses pranced across Westminster Bridge. 

After reaching the Lambeth side the carriage 
turned to where Saint Thomas's Hospital is 
drawn up in a line of brick pavilions along the 
gray Thames. Then the attention of the duchess 
was drawn to a little girl on the sidewalk. 
Between the carriage of Her Grace and the close 


| line of vehicles which preceded it was a space of 
|which the child wished to avail herself. She 


accordingly cried “Stop!"’ to the coachman with 
such imperiousness that he actually drew rein 
sharply. The duchess sat erect in recognition of 
a kindred spirit. 

The little girl at once crossed under the very 
noses of the horses, and pursued her hurried 
course toward the hospital. 

She was not more than thirteen, and small ‘for 
her years. She was bareheaded, and a woman’s 
brown shawl was wrapped about her shoulders. 
It was also brought over the heavy burden she 
carried in her arms. A round head covered with 
thin yellow curls rested on her shoulder with 
perfect trust. The duchess had time to see the 
cheeks of a four-year-old boy, from whose eyes 
tears were flowing. 

The girl’s small face was brown, and fascinating 
in its plainness. Her little black eyes were 
piercingly keen, her thin lips were compressed, 
and there was an odd pucker in her low forehead. 

Atlas bearing the world could not have shown 
amore anxious sense of responsibility than did 
this small maid staggering under her load. She 
seemed about as childish as the Sphynx. 

The eyes of the Duchess of Penalbine turned 
with interest to watch the child’s progress. Ah, 
that heavy, healthy boy with tears on his face! 

When the footman had opened the door for the 
duchess to alight at the hospital the child’s eager 
haste had brought her there also. The duchess 


“Take her to where she should go,’ said the 
duchess quietly to the man. ‘I am in no haste.” 

The man bowed and walked to an inner office, 
the little girl and her load close upon his heels. 
The duchess followed them slowly. 

‘My brother's burnt ’isself. Won't you please 
take care of him?’’ the child repeated to an 
official who sat behind a desk. 

‘““Where is he burnt ?”’ 

“On ’is face and ’is ‘ands!’ She turned 
sidewise and removed the shawl so that the tear- 
washed face and hands covered with flour could 
be seen. 

“IT put flour and water on ‘im,” 
explained, ‘‘but ’e cried so I brought ’im ’ere. 

Her eyes were bent earnestly on the official’s 
face. After some inquiry the little girl and her 
burden of burnt brother were consigned to the 
physician in charge. 

“I have called to make an Easter donation to 
the hospital,”’ said the duchess, advancing. She 
presented the man with a check. Then she 
added : 

“I have noticed the case of this child, and 
should like every attention to be given to him. 
If there are things not included in the usual 
treatment which would be for his comfort or 
advantage, I will be glad if you will see that he 
gets them. I will attend to any expense that may 
be caused.” 

The lady seated herself, meaning to wait until 
the loyal little sister reappeared. It was not long 
before the small, droll figure pattered down the 
corridor. She looked even smaller than when 
seen in conjunction with her brother. a 

“How is your brother ?’’ the duchess asked. 

“Why, ma’am,”’ the child answered, ‘the 
doctor says as ’ow he’ll get on all right, with the 
proper ‘tention.’ 

‘‘Now come here a moment, little girl,’ said 
the duchess, ‘‘and tell me something about your- 
self.’’ 

The child walked directly to the graceful lady 


the child 


” 





and stood, her hands folded in front of her, and 
her eyes fixed on the beautiful white face. 

“T’ve got ter go ‘ome ’nd get father’s dinner,” 
she said, with gravest simplicity. 

‘Do you live near here ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ she said, always with her eves 
fixed on the lady’s face. ‘Right over there,”’ she 
added, luminously. 

The child’s face expressed a patient sweetness 
and unconsciousness of self that touched the 
duchess deeply. Was this the little woman who 
had brought her carriage to a halt with such a 
stern note of command ? 

‘‘May I go home with you for a little while?” 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ replied the child. 

‘We will go in my carriage 
You can tell the 
where to drive.”” The duchess 
arose and they walked to the 
door together. 

The duchess helped the child 
in and arranged her comfort- 
ably on the seat. But she was 
again alert with responsibility. 

“You go through there and 
down that street. It's the second 
‘ouse from the corner on the 
right ’and side.”* 

The coachman, twisting his 
head around like a solemn old 
cockatoo to hear her, touched 
his hat as if it were the com- 
monest thing in the world to 
take orders from a person of 
this sort, and gathered up his 
reins. 

At the novel enjoyment of 
the swaying carriage, the rich 
cushions and the resounding 
hoofs, the child looked up at the 
lovely lady and her lips parted 
in a coy, childish smile that 
transformed the little girl. 

Under tension she had seemed 
so matronly and imperious as 
to appear almost uncanny. 
Now, in an unheard-of delight, 
she bloomed into a sweet and 
guileless child. 

‘*What is your name, dear ?" 
asked the duchess, softly, with 
a quiver on the proud lips. 

“Betty.” 

The “second ‘ouse from the 
corner’’ was one of two two- 
storied brick houses a little back from the street. 
A dotted muslin curtain was strung across the 
window on the second floor of one of these. 

“This is our ’ouse,’’ said Betty; but she made 
no movement to leave the carriage. She sat quite 
like a lady until the footman had opened the door. 
Then she climbed out with an odd precision, 
ignoring the proffered assistance of the man. 
She could accept deference, but not help. 

She darted ahead and opened the gate, and 
then the door, for the duchess. The hall was 
dark and stuffy, but the air seemed to clear a 
little as the duchess followed Betty up the 
carpetless stairs. The room into which Betty 
gravely ushered her impressed the duchess by its 
neatness, and by the indefinable cozy, homelike 
look. 

Wealth does not give this, the duchess knew. 
It is generally love and a woman’s influence 
which create it. The duchess wondered if Betty 
were the woman in this instance. 

Sitting near the window was a man of huge 
proportions, smoking a black clay pipe. He 
wore a dotted handkerchief knotted about his 
messive throat instead of a collar; and a suit of 
well-worn snuff-brown corduroys covered his 
broad shoulders and great limbs. In a coarse 
way, there was something attractive about his 
large-featured face. He looked up with a slow, 
pleased manner at the intrusion of the Mayfair 
apparition conveyed by Betty. 

“This is a loidy what come from th’ ‘ospital 
with me ’cause Tommy burnt ‘isself,’’ said Betty, 
by way of introduction. 

The man rose to his feet and bowed with heavy 
slowness to the ‘‘loidy.’’ He placed his pipe on 
the window-sill, 

“Pleased to see yer, ma’am,"’ he said, in a full, 
deep voice. Betty had pushed a chair forward 
for the duchess after giving it a needless whisk 
with her apron. 

“I met your little girl,’’ said the duchess, 
turning to the big fellow, ‘‘taking her brother to 
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the hospital, and I brought her back with me in 


my carriage. Your boy is not seriously hurt.” 
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Her father ‘shifted himself on his chair, and | be expense, with Tommy burnt. If r d a-thought, 
rubbed his chin with his great hand. Betty | I wouldn’t ‘a’ done it, Betty. It’s the only time 


The pale blue eyes of the man had sought finished her task and forthwith retired to the | your father ever,’’ he gulped, but said it heroi-| 


Betty’s as a large dog’s look into his master’s, 


and Betty had met his gaze with a supporting | pocket as if through habit, and then drew it out | 


glance. 
“You have no oceasion to be anxious. The 
little girl could not have acted better under the 


circumstances than she did,’’ said the duchess, | 


and turned to smile on Betty. 

But that young woman’s gaze was fixed on her 
father, and she moved over toward him. If she 
had seemed small when staggering along under 
the weight of Tommy, she looked the merest mite 
now when her huge father bent forward and put 
his hand on her head as she stood by his knee. 

“Ow did it ’appen, Betty ?’’ he asked. 

““’E was a-playin’ about on the floor. I'd set 
th’ boilin’ water on the table, ’cause you was 
comin’ back in a minute, and he stumbled and 
caught ’old of the table-cloth and 
pulled th’ scallin’ water all over 
‘isself. I put some flour on ’is 
burnt spots, and he cried so I 
took ’im to th’ ’ospitle. And he’ll 
be well in a day or two.” 

Her father listened gravely 
with his eyes on the child as she 
recounted the family catastrophe. 
Then he breathed deeply, and 
said: ‘Well, you done what was 
right, Betty. It’s good ’taint no 
worse. Them things does ’appen 
to childr’n, ma’am. I knowed 
she couldn’t be to blame. Now 
can’t you make the loidy a cup 
of tea ?”’ 

This Titan was evidently proud 
of his small daughter, who was 
protectingly fond of her towering 
father. For reply, she went 
briskly to the cupboard, raised 
herself on tiptoe, and pulled out 
a small tin tea-caddy. ‘Then she 
set the kettle on the fire to boil, 
and brought forth three blue 
china cups and saucers, and also 
three plates. 

Then she set forth on the table 
a round cake which had nuts on 
the top of it. A few sparsely 
distributed raisins in its interior 
were revealed later when Betty 
cut it laboriously into thick 
slices. 

The duchess followed her move- 
ments with delight. There was 
evidently the most cheerful inter- 
est on Betty’s part in all these 
duties. 

“Your little girl is a good 
housekeeper,’’ said the duchess, 
pleasantly. 


| 





“There aint nothin’ to be done about th’ ‘ouse | 


wot she can't do,”’ 


gone, she’s kep’ me ’nd Tommy so as no one 
could tell the difference. She’s the mother now.” 
Betty continued her labors under her father’s 
praise with perfect serenity. She had drawn the 
tea and had cut two or three slices from the cake. 
“TI want to leave my card with Betty,” 


ever need any help she must let me know.”’ 


the father answered, proudly. | 
“Ever sence the mother died, eighteen month , movement. 


| tear-drops were rolling from her eyes. At} 


inner room. He got up, put his hand in his | cally, ‘stole anything. I was a fool. 
’elp me God, Betty, I’ll never do it again.” 
again quickly. Then he seated himself at the | 


table and helped himself to the cold mutton and | with purpose of amendment. 





greens. little daughter to shrive him. 
“Come and get your dinner, Betty,’’ he said, 
finding his daughter did not appear. | about his strong neck. 


There was no answer, no Betty. 
moment. There was no freakishness about the | but was not wholly wicked. That was enough. 
staid little girl, and this state of things was Not that the child’s nature would let her stop 
portentous. He pushed back his chair and went | there. 
to the door of the small inner room. would do it together. It was the awful severance 

There, in the darkest corner near the sink, w as from him that had torn her soul. 
the small figure of the child. She was standing She looked in his face, serious, but quiet, his 
with her face turned to the wall. He looked for little Betty again, ready to take care of her big 
a moment without speaking. Then he saw a father with all the mightiness of her affection. 
tremor, quick and transient, shake the square, “ll take it back to her,” she said. She 

glanced at the large black-bor- 
dered card on the manteltree. 


But so | tinued, seeing her about to speak. 


wealth, Mary. It’s one of a waxed end in the 
hand of a boy with some life about him. 

“Have patience with me @ minute,’’ he con- 
“It is because 


I take an interest in the boy that I speak so 


There was more to be done, but they | 


It was a good confession, entire, contrite and | plainly. You would like to have Harvey go tu 
He waited for his| New York and make his fortune; so would I. 
She had grown | But I tell you, and I want you to tell him—he 
perfectly quiet. Her hands had tightened a little | will take it kindlier from you—that while there's 
Her father had sucked | always room at the top, the careless boy isn’t the 
He waited a the poison from her wound. He had been weak, | one that reaches it.” 


The subject of this conversation heard it at 
second hand with a good deal of surprise. Harvey 
Arnold had never given much thought to his 
personal appearance, or to his method of working. 
He was not ‘‘stuck up,’’ he would have told you 
with something like pride. In spite of an occa- 
sional remonstrance from his mother, the idea 


| had never fully entered his head that it made any 


His pale blue eye turned to her | 
face, and then fell with a troubled | 


look. Must his little girl be 


She would suffer again for his 
moment of weakness. 

Betty’s black eyes read his 
trouble. 

“I'll tell the loidy,”’ she said, 
after she went, and,”’ there was a 
little pause, ‘‘and—that I knowed 
it was hers and brought it back.”’ 

This would be one of the half- 
truths which are lies, but love 
prompted it. 

“No, little-un,’’ said her father 
now; “you tell her the hull 
truth.” 

Betty did take the money back 
and put it in the Duchess of 
Penalbine’s own hand that day. 
Her father went with her to within 
a short distance of the solemn, 
grimy old house in Cavendish 
Square and waited there till the 
little mother returned, her heart 
and her pocket cleared of the 
oppressive gold. 

If contrition is the condition for 
the wiping out of sin, the record- 
ing angel had wiped out the only 
theft Betty’s father ever com- 
mitted very soon after he had 
fallen. 

The next afternoon the Duchess 
of Penalbine was being driven 
through Hyde Park at the fittest 
hour for that display. After 
pounding up and down within 
narrow shoulders. A pause, and then the little | the limits fashion prescribed, her huge victoria 
frame was convulsed with another quivering | had floated out of the stream into the mass of 
carriages at temporary anchorage on one side. 

“Why, Betty,’’ he exclaimed, with trouble in A sister duchess in a neighboring victoria 
his deep voice, ‘‘you aint a-cryin’, are you ?”’ | bowed and said to her: 

He walked over to her and put his hands on| “I saw you at Saint Margaret’s yesterday. 
her shoulders. He turned her round toward | What a beautiful Easter lesson it was!’’ 
him. There was no resistance, only the head| ‘Beautiful, indeed,” said the Duchess of 


“What's the matter, Betty?” 


said the drooped on the scraggy little neck. The face was | Penalbine, softly, slowly turning her blue eyes 
duchess, taking out her purse, ‘“‘and if she should | wry with endeavor to stifle emotion. 


But great | on the lady. 


Betty received the card with her sudden, sunny, | intervals the quick catching of her breath shook | Sunday, and the duchess had not heard the more 


transforming smile, and then gravely deposited it | her frame. 
In attempting to fasten her | woman's grief. 


on the manteltree. 
purse the duchess dropped it, and several 
sovereigns rolled out. 

“That's very awkward of me!” she said, 
smiling, as Betty and her father gathered up the 
gold pieces and restored them toher. ‘Thanks.’ 


She slipped them into her purse, snapped it and | room. Then he sat down, and patting her head 
Betty gravely handed | as it rested against his breast, he said again, | office, Jason, I think it would be the best thing 
her a cup of tea, and then performed a like service | «“What is it that’s ’urtin’ yer, little woman ?” 


let it fall into her pocket. 


for her father. ‘The duchess sipped hers with 


enjoyment, and made a show of eating some of | 


the cake. A little more sugar would have 


| 


Betty was a child swayed by a| beautiful one. Joun J. & BECKET. 


“What's the matter, Betty ?’’ he asked, in a | ——————+o-—_—__- 
| choked tone. It was the first tear he had seen 


Betty shed since her mother’s death. 


Stooping, he gathered his small daughter up in A FIRST OF APRIL EXPERIENCE. 
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| his mighty arms and carried her into the next 


“If you could make a place for him in your 


for Harvey. He doesn’t seem to have any taste 

She had passed her arms around his neck, and | for the farm—he really isn’t strong enough for 
he could feel her breast heaving as she leaned the hard work. Now if he could earn enough to 
against him. Whatever distressed her, there was | keep himself, and spare his father something to 


improved it, but the duchess felt that such a no shrinking from her father—that was a comfort | pay for an extra hand — 


thought was baseness, and made a brave show of | to him. As soon as she could master her voice | 


partaking of it with appetite. Then she rose. 

‘1 have enjoyed my tea very much. 
not expect that Betty would entertain me so 
pleasantly,’’ she said. 


| 


I did | neck: 


| 


Mrs. Arnold paused for breath, and looked 
she said, tremulously, her breath warm on his | anxiously at her New York brother, who was 
paying her a brief visit on the farm. 

**You stole the loidy’s money!” | ‘Well, Mary, I'll take him if you wish it very 
It was relief to him to hear it, though it was | much,”’ replied Mr. Cassell, after some hesitation, 


She bowed to Betty’s father, and placed her | gall and wormwood, too. From the moment “but don’t be surprised if he’s back before spring. 
hand with a light, caressing touch on Betty’s| when he had put his foot on one of the yellow | It isn’t merely that the boy has no taste for farm 


cheek. 
come over that young woman. 
woful look in her eyes. 


There was a 
The duchess supposed 


But a peculiar change seemed to have | 


this was but another oddity in an odd child. She | 


had wished to call forth once more that radiant 
smile which turned the severe matron into such a 
winsome little girl. 

But Betty seemed suddenly plunged in woe. 
And so the duchess left her. 

Betty’s father swung his chair round and 


watched the departure of the duchess from his | 


seat by the window. 
the spectacle. 
she began restoring things to their places. But 
her blitheness was gone. 


Betty did not look out on 


Her father, when the Penalbine carriage had | 


quite disappeared, darted a look at her. There 
was no answering glance. 

“That was a fine loidy to be a-callin’ on us, 
Betty,’’ he volunteered. 

But Betty made no reply. She was setting the 
things on the table for her father’s dinner. She 
seemed to become graver, if possible. 


The moment the door had closed | 


} 
| 





sovereigns and afterward slipped it into his | work—I cannot imagine him as being thoroughly | 
Here he comes now,”’ he | 
He had felt | added, as Harvey sauntered up the path from the | 


pocket, Betty’s knowledge of his act and her | at home in any work. 
protest had been present to him. 
from the first that she knew. He had known it | barn with a broken bridle on his arm. 
the moment he had seen her in the darkened 
corner, tossed with throes of sorrow. | kitchen door, took a bunch of string from his 

But though his heart-stung little girl had told | pocket and tried to tie the broken straps together. 


But Betty had read two lessons on that Easter | 


branded as the child of a thief! | 
This way out seemed very hard. | 


difference whether his clothes and shoes were 
whole or ragged. 

He had always considered himself a hard- 
worked boy, too; and indeed, his slipshod and 
slow way of doing things left him little time to 
call his own. 

That night, after his mother’s report of his 
uncle’s opinion, which seemed almost to debar 
him from the kind of life that he earnestly looked 
forward to, the matter of his habitual carelessness 
began to impress him in a different manner. He 


| had a great deal of respect and admiration for his 


quickly, “that I got the money | 





Uncle Jase. There was nothing ‘‘careless’’ about 
him, that was certain. From the top of his gray 
head to the soles of his carefully polished shoes, 
he was a gentleman so far as outward appearances 
could make him. 

“‘And he is a gentleman, too,’’ Harvey honestly 
admitted. ‘I never knew him to hurt anybody's 
feelings before, and he wouldn’t have hurt mine 
now if— But you wait, mother, and I'll show 
him there 7s ‘some life’ in me.”’ 

He winced and colored at his own words. 

Three days later, on a Tuesday afternoon, Mr. 
Cassell and his nephew found themselves in New 
York, and immediately Harvey’s troubles began. 
Chief among these was the perception that he was 
different from those about him. But this differ- 
ence was really not so great as the sensitive 
country boy imagined. 

It could not be his long hair and cowhide boots 
that proclaimed him an alien, for those he had 
hastened to change after observing that curious 
eyes were directed upon them. Was he so 
awkward and stupid that people could see it at a 
glance? Was that why visitors to the office 
invariably approached one of the other clerks with 
their business, even when he was nearer? 

His fellow-clerks, while considerate and kindly 
enough, did not readily fraternize with him. 
This hurt the homesick boy more than anything 
else. But it also helped him by appealing to his 
pride. 

Harvey resolved, in the depths of his sore 
heart, that he would “spruce up,”’ and that he 
would control the rebellious blood that insisted 
on rushing to his face when a stranger addressed 
him. Never again would he make it necessary 
for one of his companions to apologize for him on 
the ground that he was ‘“‘a country boy, and 
hadn’t got polished yet, but was a good fellow 
for all that,’’ as he had once overheard Bixby 
doing. 

Harvey had so much loyalty to his country 
home that he did not propose that his personal 
ways and shortcomings should be laid at its door. 
So earnest were his efforts to improve, under the 
stimulus of this thrust, that it presently began to 
look as if the country boy would acquire polish, 
after all. 

‘Thus things went on for several months. Mr. 
Cassell began to be hopeful of his nephew. But 
gradually the clerkship of which Harvey had 
been so proud came to be an old story tohim. It 
is hard to change habits that have become con- 
firmed. The boy’s ambition to be a gentleman 
lost the charm of novelty. 

His uncle’s critical eye no longer acted as a 
spur to his activity, and Harvey’s indolence and 
carelessness began to reassert themselves. 

Each clerk had a certain apportionment of 
work. Not infrequently the day proved too short 
for the completion of Harvey’s stint, and he was 
obliged to remain after hours to finish it. 

This was very trying, of course, and the lad, 
as of old, thought himself a much abused person, 
compelled to do more than his fair share. 

Winter passed, and was succeeded by a partic- 
ularly gloomy and unpleasant spring, if March 
can ever rightly be called spring. Harvey's 


|mood at this time seemed a reflection of the 


The boy seated himself on a bench near the | 


him so bluntly of his evil deed, she had not | The plan would not work. After looking help- | 
| Harvey placed it in his pocket-book with some- 


shrunk from him. Though the little frame lessly at the tangle of leather for a minute, Harvey 
twitched with grief, it was pressed against his | | dropped it on the bench and returned to the barn, 
side, and the helpful little hands were clinging to | | presumably for another bridle. 
his neck. He lifted his left foot high at each stap, lest a 

Poor atom of humanity, so unconsciously | flapping shoe sole might trip and throw him. 
angelic at that moment! Abhorrent of the sin,| Mrs. Arnold had come to the window in time to 
yet cleaving with such love to the sinner! He | seeitall. Her face flushed painfully as she noted 
felt it all, poor fellow; and he had the grace to | the smile, half of amusement, half of contempt, 
accept the humiliation. He pressed her tightly to | on her brother’s face. With the mother’s instinct 
him, and kissed the warm little mouth. Then he | to defend her own, she turned to her well-to-do 
spoke : | relative : 

“Betty, I know ‘twas wicked. And it was| ‘Harvey is not a rich man’s son, you must 
she said, with a touch of 


mean, too. But it came so sudden onto me, | remember, Jason,” 
There seemed a heap of ’em, and one | bitterness. 
“True; but this isn’t a question of poverty or 


Betty. 


was nothin’ to her. And I thought there might 


weather, so gloomy, dull and abstracted was he. 

One morning Mr. Cassell called him into his 
private office and gave him, to get cashed at the 
bank, a check for seventeen hundred dollars. 


thing like sprightliness, for he was glad of the 
opportunity to get out into the fresh air. 
He felt a sort of gratitude to his uncle as he 


| made his-way through the crowded street. 


‘““May be Uncle Jase is beginning to remember 
how he used to feel when he first came to town,” 
Harvey soliloquized. 

Mr. Cassell’s thoughts meanwhile were not 
very indulgent ones. He was thinking of his 
nephew’s tousled hair, unbrushed clothing and 
muddy shoes with decided disapproval, and felt 
that a change before long was inevitable. 

In a recent letter to his sister he had spoken 
briefly of Harvey’s lapse into careless habits; 
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and now, while his anger was warm, he wrote 
again, telling her that his prediction of months 
before had come true—that her son was not the | 
kind of boy who would make his way in New 
York. 

Just as Harvey stopped at the bank a letter- 
carrier met him—his carrier—who, glad to lighten 
his load ever so little, handed him several letters. 
One was from his mother, addressed to himself. 
While awaiting his turn at the cashier’s window 
Harvey opened it and read, first the home news 
that was always so interesting, and then, in a 
timid-looking postscript, these words: 

«Your uncle speaks of your absent-mindedness, 
and what he calls your carelessness, which he 
fears will unfit you for any business if you do | 
not overcome it now.” 

Harvey thrust the letter into his pocket, placed 
the bills in his leather wallet and departed, full 
of unreasoning anger. 

“J didn’t think my mother would take sides 
against me,’’ he muttered to himself, striding 
along with his head down.  ‘‘Carelessness,’ | 
indeed! I suppose I’ve committed the crime of | 
not blacking my shoes twice a day, or changing 
my cuffs once. I don’t see that I’m any) 
worse —”’ ; 

A passing glance at himself in a shop window 
silenced him. He did look very badly. He 
stopped at the post-office to buy some stamps, 
and then returned to the office. 

“Arnold, Mr. Cassell wants you to take that 
money up to his house; he’s gone up there with 
the man he’s to give it to,’ said Mr. Armstrong, 
the head clerk. 

‘All right,’’ replied Harvey. 

Mr. Cassell was engaged, the servant said 
when Harvey asked for him; but if the young | 
man was one of Mr.’ Cassell’s employés he was to | 
wait until he was called. 

While he was waiting it occurred to him to see | 
if the money was safe. His nervous meditation 
over his mother’s letter had caused him almost to | 
forget that he had such a sum of money in his | 
keeping. 

He put his hand in his breast pocket. 
wallet was not there! 

Had he put it in the outside pocket of his over- 
coat? That seemed the safest place, for he 
usually walked with his hands in his pockets. 
But it was not there, either. 

In a panic he searched one pocket after another, 
in vain! 

For a moment Harvey was dazed. Could it be 
possible he had /ost the money? Surely not. 
He must have left it at the office—put it into the 
safe, perhaps, in a fit of absent-mindedness. 
Yes, that was the way of it—that must have been | 
the way of it. So he told himself over and over 
in desperation, although he remembered that he 
had got no farther than the door of the inner | 
office when Mr. Armstrong told him to take the | 
money to Mr. Cassell’s house. 

A step on the floor above aroused him. It was 
his uncle, probably, who would be down in a 
minute for his money. 

There was but one thing to be done—to go to 
the office and investigate, although it would 
doubtless prove a fool’s errand. So Harvey ran | 
from the house and down the street at a pace that | 
aroused the suspicions of a stout policeman who, 
however, did not follow. 

Was this, then, the end—the end which his 
mother and uncle had foreseen that his careless- | 
ness would lead to? Was this the penalty he | 
must pay for his contempt of small things ? 

Perhaps he had lost the money on his way. If 
80,—it was only a few minutes ago,—maybe he 
might find it. He bent his eyes upon the ground 
as he ran. 

A group of children stood on a street corner, 
laughing and whispering together. As Harvey 
passed there was a great clapping of hands 
behind him, and a shrill chorus of ‘April fool! 
April fool !”’ 

April fool! The words thrilled him. Truly, | 
he was the most foolish of April fools not to have | 
seen through it before. ‘The clerks at the office 
must have the money. They had taken it by | 
way of April-fooling him. How they would 
laugh at him when he returned! How they | 
would guy him, and tell him to look at the 
calendar and see what day it was! He stopped, 
threw back his head, and laughed in sheer relief. 

People turned to look at him, but he did not 
care. A mountain-weight seemed lifted from his | 
heart. 

Of course, he repeated to himself, it was only | 
one of the boys’ jokes; but what a terrible joke! | 
How fortunate he was, though, that a professional | 
thief had not got hold of the money instead of his | 
cruel comrades ! 

Slight attention was paid to him when he | 
appeared among the other clerks; but that was | 
not surprising. It was to be expected that they | 
would carry the thing as far as possible. | 

‘Come, fellows, I admit I was fooled,’ Harvey | 
remarked, somewhat sheepishly, ‘‘but I want the | 
money quick. Mr. Cassell’s waiting for it.’’ | 

Half a dozen pairs of eyes were lifted to his, 
but nobody spoke. 

“Hurry up, please; you can have the joke out 
some other time. You know he hates to be kept 
Waiting.” 

For answer there was a confused chorus of 
exclamations from the boys. 

“What's the matter with you, Arnold?’ asked 
Barstow; “are you trying to evolve a joke from 
that great brain of yours? Better look out; 


The 





|The money was lost, and he was ruined! 


| Recovering himself he turned and 


you'll have to take a day off and expiain it to! send him home on probation, and take him back 


us.”’ 

Harvey’s face grew white, and 
appealingly to Mr. Armstrong, who saw at once 
that something was wrong. 


| 


when he had proved himself worthy, wouldn't he 


he turned | do the best that was in him—wouldn’t he? 


Mr. Cassell laid away in his desk the letter he 
had written to his sister, having first shown the 


“What's that about money, Arnold?” he | damaging epistle to Harvey. 


asked. 
Harvey explained. 
“I know it’s the First of April, and I don’t 


*‘] shall not send it just yet,’’ was all he said. 
That was nearly fifteen vears ago. 
In January last, when accounts were being 


resent a joke,”’ he concluded, ‘‘but if they’ve got | squared and everything put in order for the new 
the money it isn’t fair to keep it any longer. | 


He’s waiting for it now.”’ 

Mr. Armstrong looked inquiringly at the young 
men. 

“Well, boys ?’’ he said. 

‘‘Arnold’s off the track this time,’’ said Bixby. 
“What do you take us for? You know very 
well one might as well hand in his resignation as 
to trifle with Mr. Cassell.” 

‘How could we have taken it ?’’ asked another. 
“Arnold was only as far as the door with the 
money when Mr. Armstrong started him for the 
avenue.” 

“Oh, that'll do, Arnold, you're just trying to 
scare us,”’ said a third. 

Harvey saw that they were telling the truth. 
He 
sank weakly into a chair, trembling from head to 
foot. 

“I wish it was only a scare, boys,’’ he answered, 
‘‘but the money is lost, and I don’t know what to 
do.”’ 

In a moment the boys were grouped about him, 
with a ready sympathy for which Harvey was 
unprepared. They were still trying to account 
for the money when the door opened, and Mr. 
Cassell confronted his excited clerks. 

‘“‘What is the matter? Why did vou leave the 
house in that manner, sir, after I had sent for 
you ?”” he demanded of Harvey. 

‘«‘I—I—because I lost the money, sir, and when 
I missed it at your house I came back to the 
office, thinking perhaps one of the boys had taken 
it from my pocket in a joke.” 

It seemed to Harvey that this was the longest 
speech he had ever made. Mr. Cassell’s piercing 
eyes were mercilessly searching him, taking in 
every detail of his untidy person, while the word 
carelessness kept spelling itself out before Harvey, 
and beating itself into his memory with every 
throb of his brain. 

Without a word Mr. Cassell sat down to his 
desk and made out another check, which he 
handed to Harvey. 

“Go and get me seventeen hundred dollars,” 
he said, quietly, ‘“‘and we will talk about this 
later.” : 

Harvey went out into the street with tears 
struggling to his eyes. He had not expected his 
uncle to trust him again; and this exhibition of 
confidence, where he had expected reproach and 
humiliation before his associates, touched him as 


nothing else could have done, and filled him with 
Oh, if he could only begin again | 


gratitude. 


| 
| 


where he had begun months ago! But of course | 


| that could not be. 


Out on the street Harvey looked at the familiar | 


surroundings with a new interest, as we are apt 


to do when about to leave a place we have known | 


for long. How he envied the little shivering street 
boys who huddled together over the gratings, or 
danced a jig on the pavement to warm themselves! 
How pleasant were all the street sounds; the 
clatter of hoofs and wheels upon the stones, the 
jingle of car bells, the cry of the newsboys, even 


| the chatter of quarrelling sparrows! 


He looked up at the post-office with something 
like affection for the busy, dingy place, in which 
he would never have any business again. One of 
the storm doors swung slowly open as he looked. 

Two gentlemen came leisurely out, talking 
together while glancing over their mail. One of 
them tripped on the threshold and nearly fell. 
viciously 
kicked a disreputable-looking wallet clear across 
the walk into the gutter. 

‘Same old joke,”’ he remarked to his companion. 
“I suppose our grandchildren and great-grand- 
children will continue the practice of stuffing 
pocket-books on the First of April.’’ 

The younger man laughed amusedly at his 
friend’s emphatic movement, and followed the 
wallet with his eye, when to his surprise a young 
man sprang after it, and picked up the mud- 
covered thing so eagerly that the two men looked 
at him in surprise. He was not a green-looking 
fellow; queer that he should so readily fall a 
victim to the time-worn joke! 

But when Harvey undid the elastic band and 
drew forth a roll of bills the two strangers joined 
him. 

**A find, is it?’’ asked one. 

“Yes, sir—a find that was a loss about an hour 
ago. Llostiton my way from the bank. There's 
seventeen hundred dollars in it, if it hasn't been 
meddled with.” 

“I don’t think you need to count it,”’ said the 
youngere of the two men, with a smile. ‘As 
some of it’s there, it’s all there.’’ 

‘“‘Better take care of your money next time,” 
growled the other, contemptuously. 

It would be difficult to describe Harvey's 
feelings as he walked back to his uncle’s office, 
with money and check held tightly in his hand. 

He felt that he could bear any punishment now 
that the money was found. Yet—to go home 
and tell his parents that he was a failure, that he 
had thrown away the chance they gave hiin! 

If Uncle Jase would only relent so far as to 


year, Mr. Cassell one day took a folded sheet of 
note-paper from a little drawer in his desk. The 
letter was slightly yellow on the edges. He 
handed it to his nephew. It was dated April 1, 
1878. 

“<I suppose, in the light of present circumstances, 
we might call that an ‘April fool,’ Harvey,” said 
the old man. ‘Few jokes of that kind last 
fourteen years and over. I shall not hold this 
over your head any longer, my boy. Now that 
you are my partner, it wouldn’t be fair.” 

NELLIE E. C. Scort. 
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MRS. PARSHLEY’S FIRST VOYAGE. 


“It’s an undertakin’, Joseph. I don’t say it 
can’t be done; and agin, I don’t see how it can be 
done. I s’pose, though, you’ ve sorter settled it ?’’ 

“Well, cap’n, I b’lieve I hev. The house is on 
the screws and blocks, an’ I’m calculatin’ on 





gettin’ the scows ready to-night. Mary Ellen’s 
made considerable fuss—says she’s goin’ to take 
the children an’ go over to Nathan’s; that she 
won't take no such trip. But that’s jest her talk. 


She'll stay in the house and sail over to Salt | Joseph. 


Island ’fore she knows it.’’ 


The two men stood beside a small, weather- | 


beaten cottage near thé shore. The house was 
raised on blocks, and was evidently about to be 
moved. 

Joseph Parshley, its owner, was known as a 
“rovin’ critter,’’ among the few inhabitants of 
Sand Cove; but his wanderings had never before 
included those of his house and family. 

He had decided to move his house to Salt 
Island, several miles distant. This he was to do 
by placing the building on two scows firmly 
lashed together, and hav- 
ing it towed to the point 
he had selected. 

“T’ll come over in the 
mornin’ with the rest, an’ 
see if it's so you need any 
more help,’’ continued 
Captain Peters, who was 
Mr. Parshley’s nearest 
neighbor. He looked upon 
this latest venture with 
disapproval. “I spose 
you want to take advan- 
tage of the ebb tide so 
fur as you can, so you'll 
have to get under sail 
‘bout daylight.” 

“Guess you're right, 
cap’n,”’ responded Joseph. 
The two men separated 

Joseph Parshley sat 
down on the side of the 
big scow that was pulled 
up on the beach, and 
taking a clay pipe from 
his pocket, filled it and 
began to smoke. 

He was more than forty 
years old, and had been 
born in this same little 
house that he was plan- 
ning to move. Every 
point of the landscape was familiar to him; but 
he had not a single regret in leaving the place. 

Sait Island was nearer the fishing grounds; 
moreover, any change had always been welcome 
to Joseph. He was aware that this latest venture 
was putting his household gods at a certain risk, 


| but he had no misgivings. 


Looking from the kitchen window, Mary Ellen 
saw her husband’s comfortable attitude. A new 
anger rose in her heart. 

“There your pa sets, not carin’ nothin’ "bout 
how we're feelin’!’’ she said to Jane, a freckled, 
long-limbed girl of twelve who was setting the 


| table for the evening meal. 


“Goin' to have any sauce fer supper, ma?" 


| 
| 


| 
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questioned Jane, regardless of her mother’s 
eomplaint. 

“I don't care; you can have some cramb'ries if 
you want to; might’s well,’’ concluded Mrs. 
Parshley, with a sigh. 

“Now, ma, what’s the use in actin’ this way, 
jest because we're goin’ to move?’’ ventured 
Jane. She had never been away from Sand 
Cove, and was not averse to the change. 

“J aint goin’ to move, Jane, an’ you know it. 
If your pa moves this house, it'll be 'thout me. 
"Taint no way to do, an’ I won't hev vou be 
moved in it. I'm goin’ to take you an’ Stanislaus 
over to your aunt's to-night jest as soon as I get 
the supper things cleared away, an’ your pa can 
move if he wants to.” 

Mrs. Parshley’s thin figure bent again to the 
little window. Joseph had finished smoking, and 
was now coming slowly toward the house. 

“You can put some seed cakes on fer supper, 
Jane, if vou want to. No knowin’ when he'll get 
seed cakes again. An’ don't say nothin’ ‘bout 
goin’ to your uncle’s.”’ , 

“But, ma —”’ 

“You jest "tend to what I tell you!’’ responded 
Mrs. Parshley, as her husband came in. He 
hung his hat on a nail near the door and went to 
the sink. 

“I ’xpect I'd better put in a barrel of spring 
water to-night,”’ he said, as he begun to wash his 
hands vigorously. ‘I shall hev to get an early 
start in the mornin’—want to catch the ebb tide. 
Where's the mug ?”’ he concluded, looking on the 
little shelf over the sink, and missing the brown 
mug from its accustomed place. 

“Broke,’’ answered Mary Ellen. 

“How'd that happen ?”’ 

*“Movin’!"” answered the wife, scornfully. 
“You won't hev a dish, time you get to Salt 
Island. An’ the ceilin’s all cracked in the front 
room.”’ 

There was a sound as of tears in the woman's 
voice. It was to her almost too cruel a blow to 
endure—that after fifteen years of battle with 
poverty and loneliness even the old house, which 
had been at least a shelter, was to be shaken to 
pieces, and she herself carried to an unknown 
island! 

“Now, Mary Ellen,’ began her husband, 
mildly, “*‘twon’t do much damage movin’, an’ 
you'll like Salt Island. It’s a master pretty 
place. No matter which way you look, you can 
see the water.”’ 


“I dunno what good that’s goin’ todo! I sh'd 
think I'd seen water ‘nough, all my life. I want 
somethin’ else in this world ’sides water!’”” Mrs. 


Parshiey rose from the table and hurried out of 
the room. 

‘Yer ma’s consid’able upset, aint she ?’’ 
‘*Where’s Stanny ?”’ 

“Ma sent him up to Uncle Nathan's to carry 
up some things she wants to save,"’ answered the 
girl, slowly. 

“Save! I sh’d think ver ma thought I was 
goin’ to get ye all out in the bay an’ sink ye by 
the way she acts. Where's she gone now ?” 

Jane made no answer, and the two finished 
their supper in silence. 

Joseph took his hat and went back to the scow, 
and the little girl cleared the table and began to 
wash the dishes. Before the work was completed 
Mrs. Parshley came in and sat down by the 
window. 

“You'd better get on 
your things an’ go over 
fo your aunt's, an’ stay 
there with Stanny till I 
come. I guess I'll be right 
she said. o 

The girl 
was grieved by her moth- 
er’s decision. Jane had 
looked forward to being 
“moved” in the house 
with something of her 
father’s delight; but she 
made no protest. 

It was late that even- 
ing when Mr. Parshley’s 
work was completed. The 
scows were in position, 
and when the tide rose 
they would be almost 
under the small house. A 
heavy windlass had been 
placed in position to drag 
the house, balanced on its 
blocks, upon the scows. 

Joseph was not unpre- 
pared for his wife’s ab- 
sence, but he did not sleep 
much, and long before 
daylight was up and at 
work. When Nathan 
Stover came, with three or four other neighbors, 
to heave at the windlass, he grinned and remarked 
to Joseph, ‘‘1 don't see nothin’ o’ Mary Ellen and 
the children round. I reckon they aint calculatin’ 
to sail this trip, heh?” 

‘Jest make that rope fast there, will ye?” 
Joseph, somewhat curtly. 

The tide favored his plans; the windlass worked 
well, and by noon Joseph's house was afloat, but 
moored still with a single rope. Joseph went 
ashore in a skiff to get some things which he had 
left behind. All his neighbors had gone home, 
promising him to go over to Salt Island next day 
and help him move the house ashore. 

“P’r’aps Mary Ellen’s got some sense by this 


said 


over,” 


nodded; she 


said 
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time, an’ ‘ll come home where she b’longs,’’ he 
thought. “I guess I'll wait araound a little 
mite.”’ 

‘Land!’ muttered Mary Ellen, as she peered 
out at him from a crack in the front door. “If 
he aint gone an’ left me all alone here! I dunno 
what possessed me to come, anyhow. I expect 
poor Jane an’ Stanny ‘Il have a fit when they find 
their ma’s gone. Oh dear, poor critters! I wish 
I'd a-stayed as I set out to!” 

Mrs. Parshley came out from the small front 
entry, where she had hidden, into the kitchen. 
As she opened the door she started back with a 
frightened exclamation, for there, curled up on 
the old lounge, lay Jane. 

“O ma, I wanted to come, an’ I hid under your 
bed. I didn’t know you was a-comin’,’’ said the 
girl. ‘I’ve been a-lookin’ out the winder, an’ 
pa’s gone back. Where’ll he think we be ?”’ 

The two heard a loud whistling sound, and the 
floating house began to rock violently. 

“My sakes!’’ said Mrs. Parshley. ‘Look at 
the sky! There’s a great storm comin’ up!” 

The land could hardly be seen through the rain 
that had begun to fall. 

*O ma,”’ Jane screamed, ‘the rope’s parted 

It was true. The voyage of the old house had 
begun, with a fierce wind blowing out to sea, the 
whitecaps running down the bay, carrying over 
a frightened woman and a girl. 

Joseph had been peering down the road, still 
hoping his wife would arrive from Nathan 
Stover’s, when the squall struck the bay. He 
rushed to the shore, too late. 

‘‘Wal,’’ he said to himself, “I guess she won’t 
gofur. ’Taint no use to go after her in the skiff. 
I can’t ketch up with that ’ere wind.” 

He made his way toward the house of his 
brother-in-law, Stover. 

“Jest abaout as well the folks stayed ashore, 
after all,’’ he said, as he entered the Stover 
kitchen. ‘Hello, Stanny, where’s your ma ?’’ he 
called, as his son came to meet him. 

“Dunno. Janey’s moved in the house. I 
wanted to go, but she wouldn’t let me, an’ made 
me promise not to tell till after breakfast; an’ 
ma’s gone somewhere, too,’’ whimpered the boy. 

“My soul an’ body! Jane aint out on them 
scows, is she ?’’ cried Mr. Parshley, in alarm. 

‘I’m feared she is, Joseph,’’ responded Mrs. 
Stover. ‘“Stanny says she told him she was 
goin’, an’ I kinder guess Mary Ellen’s there, too. 
I aint seen her here since supper-time last night.” 

The truth dawned upon Joseph. He hastened 
back to the shore. It was useless to attempt to 
get out to the scows. The rain was driving 
heavily, and his house was out of sight. 

Night fell swiftly. In the floating house Mrs. 
Parshley and Janey clung to each other in terror, 
fearing that the waves would break the scows 
apart and let the house Cown into the sea. But by 
and by the wind died down and the sea calmed. 

‘**] s’pose we might as well light a lamp, an’ see 
what we can get to eat,’’ said Mrs. Parshley, 
after endeavoring to comfort Jane. “You can 
have those preserved strawberries if you want to, 
Janey. I was so set on stickin’ to this old house !”’ 
groaned the good woman, as she lighted the two 
smali kerosene lamps, and endeavored to find a 
place of safety for them. 

At about eight o’clock that evening the little 
coasting steamer Dolphin sighted a strange- 
looking craft, evidently at the mercy of the sea. 
The glimmering light showed that it was not 
deserted; and the schooner soon came near 
enough to make out what the craft was and to 
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give the needed assistance. The captain heard 
Mrs. Parshley’s story, and towed the house near 
to the shore of Salt Island, and anchored it 
securely. Mrs. Parshley and Jane were left in 
safety. 

It was with a chastened and subdued spirit that 
Mr. Parshley, with Stanny in the stern of the 
boat, rowed across to Salt Island that morning. 
The storm was over, and the house seemed none 
the worse for its perilous voyage. 

He had made a firm resolve never to go to sea 
again, never to move again, and his mind was 
filled with good resolutions as to his future 
conduct toward his wife. 

“Say, Stanny,’”’ said Mr. Parshley, as they 
neared the house, ‘‘you needn’t say nothin’ *bout 
my bein’ scared last night. I calculate your ma 


sees that movin’ aint no great tax, after all!” 
Mrs. Parshley and Jane watched the progress 
of the boat eagerly. 
‘Don’t you say nothin’ to your pa, Jane, ’bout 


our bein’ ’fraid! I jest intend to point out to 








him how this ceilin’s droppin’, an’ how the front 
of the house ’s spread,”’ said Mrs. Paishley, as 
Stanny clambered up into the kitchen, followed 
by his father. 

‘*Well,”’ said Joseph, looking about the familiar 
room, “I don’t see but what we moved consider- 
able easy, after all!” 

“We! I dunno what you had to do with this 
movin’,”’ replied his wife, sharply. ‘I calculate 
Janey an’ 1 was the means of gettin’ this house 
where ’tis. Now if you can get it on solid ground 
again 1 sha’n’t have nothin’ to say.”’ | 

Joseph made no reply; but in due time, with | 
assistance from the mainland, the house was 
firmly established on shore. 
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For the Companion. 


IN A MEDICEAN VILLA. 


It is so much more beautiful to be a little poor 
than rich. I do not mean grindingly poor, but 
that gracious degree of poverty which is only 
another name for liberty. For if 
you are rich, you shall hardly es- 
cape walking in the appointed paths ; 
but if you are poor there is nothing 
appointed, and you may wander as 
you will. 

Nobody knows till he has tried it 
how pretty a thing a little poverty 
may be; for one thing, it is only the 
poor who inherit Medicean villas! 

If we had been rich, when our 
drains in beautiful, treacherous 
Florence conspired and sent legions 
of baby typhoids and infant 
diphtherias against us, we 
should have done one of 
several things. 

Either we should have 
moved into one of the vast 
marble, mirrored and 
vaulted sepulchres, 
which in stately rows 
receive the living and 
pass them on, with- 
out a change of tem- 
perature, to smaller 
sepulchres for the ; 
unliving,—“*You go 
in Somebody, you 
come out some body,”’ as I once heard a clever | 
clergyman say,—or we might have become pen- | 
sionnaires, and passed our days the slaves of set | 
hours and the prey of all the socially-minded of | 
our kind; or we might have gone to Cairo or 
Naples or San Remo, or some other half-way 
heavenly place. 

But we were too poor for palaces, too poor for | 
pensions, too poor for extensive journeyings; so | 
we hired a villino in paradise, and imitated con- | 
tent. There is a garden attached to our paradise, | 
and an houri attached to us. The villino costs | 
us sixteen dollars a month, the houri two dollars | 
and forty cents, the garden nothing. There is a | 
chapel and a tomb thrown in. What the living | 
expenses of paradise are we never mean to tell; 
lest we, who only live to eat, fall under suspicion 
of starvation. | 

It is not in Florence, this Eden of ours,—even 
“gentile Firenze’ is no longer ancient enough for 
us,—but in ‘‘white Fiesole,”’ older by a thousand 
Etruscan years, and looking down from her olive 
slopes upon the laughing | 
Val d’Arno. 

On what a dreary day 
we first beheld it! 

**It is evident,” we were 
wearily saying, as we 
toiled up the steep Fieso- 
lan hill, ‘‘that people of | 
our tastes are not so poor 
as we. When they are 
they stay at home; they 
do not insanely go to 
Europe and demand the 

earth—for nothing at all a year!” 
As it chanced, it was at our own 
future front door that we made the 
damaging admission ; for lifting our 
gloomy glances from the Tuscan 
mud, they fell full upon these words : 

D’arFITARSI—8 STANZE. 

We had a surfeit of villas and 
a plethora of things which rented 
themselves; furthermore, no one wanted eight 
rooms, anyway. But from pure automatic action 
we pulled the bell—it is now our bell. 

‘You know that never again in our lives shall 
we find anything we like so well,’’ said Clarissa, 
when we had examined it. 

“And you know,’ said I, ‘‘that we cannot live 
on stone floors, and we cannot sleep without | 
blankets, and we cannot take a villa without | 
having a servant.” 

“But it was built by Cosimo di Medici; there is 
a chapel with a shrine in the ironing-room, and a 
tomb in the linen-press; the windows are Michel | 
Angelesque, the furniture is tre-cento or cinque- | 
cento —”’ 

“Likewise the crockery, I should say, from | 
its appearance.” 

‘There are pink roses in the garden, and the 
kitchen is purely Italian.” 

“Oh, of course we shall take it; I know that 
well enough. As for the floors —”’ 










| “Have you looked into the salotto ?” 


| signorina! 


“There is a stuff called stuoia; it costs 
nothing —”’ 

‘And as for the beds —’”’ 

“*Coperte cost next to nothing.” 

‘And as for a servant —” 

‘You know yourself that service costs /ess than 
nothing in Fiesole.”’ 

“And Fiesole is ancient Etruria with a wall 
still standing; besides, Beppe swears that milk, 
butter and eggs are all cheaper here.”” 

“Do you suppose all that is true?’”’ asks 
Clarissa, dubiously. 

“Of course not; if the half or quarter is we 
shall make our fortunes by coming. But for 
form’s sake let us go home and think about it.” 

We went; past the fountain Baccius Bandinelli 


fecit, down the way of Boccacio, by the villa of 


the Decameron, and all the way we ‘thought 
about it.”’ And the more we thought how delight- 


fully absurd was the plan, and what the people at 
home would say of it and of us, and of the | 
splendid incongruity between our impecuniosity 
and the villa, the garden and the Medici, the 
livelier grew our hopes and the more our hearts 
yearned toward the scheme. 


Dusk began to fall, and the stuoia was hardly 
spread. ‘Go in, Clarissa,”’ said I, sternly, ‘and 
clear that china off the table. We will settle 
ourselves.”” 

‘‘Lascia, signorina!’’ I heard Eduardo’s voice 
| from the next room; and Clarissa reappeared, 
| almost in tears of indignation. 

“They say now,” cried she, “that you can’t 
| move a thing till you inventory it.” 

‘“‘When you know,”’ said I, ‘that I cannot read 
| Italian, much less pronounce it, much less under- 
stand it!*’ 

“It doesn’t make any difference; it has to be 

| done; they say so.” 

“Very well,” said I, indignantly, “‘give me the 

| wretched thing.” 

| Eduardo waited for me with a volume of fools- 
cap. I took up my station near the laden table, 
glanced at my audience, for naturally all six had 

| left their work to assist, and began hastily : 

‘Twenty vassoie of the utmost ‘grandezza,’ of 
which seven are broken; those must be the 

| platters, Clarissa. Count the wretched things and 
| lay them aside.’’ 

| Seusi, signora,” interrupted Eduardo, mildly 
but firmly detaining the platters and 
pointing to a pile of dishes; ‘‘those are 


pn sae the vassoie.”’ 





Cowilivee See 


We dreaded lest some one should rent 
the villa overnight, or the agent change 
his mind. But no one did, and the 
agent didn’t. 

By noon the next day we had become 
temporary proprietors of a landed estate, 
with part rights in the great gardens 
opposite—a boon ‘he full value of which 
we only rightly estimated later. 

We bought the pretty stuoia, and 


found that really it did not cost anything to speak | 
of. For six dollars we carpeted our entire villa; | 


hall, salotto, sitting-room and two bedrooms. 

‘*How good it is to be poor!’’ sighed the enthu- 
siast. ‘Otherwise we should never have known 
of this lovely stuff.”’ 

On a beautiful day we took possession. Sandro 
was there to help. Beppe, the gardener, was 
there; and Maria, Beppe’s wife, was there to help 
Beppe; and Eduardo, their son, and a woman to 
help Maria and a lad to help Eduardo. Other 
inconsequential personalities dropped in and 
dropped out again from time to time. 

Clarissa looked aghast. ‘‘Are we expected to 
pay all these people ?’’ under her breath. 

“Chi lo sa—who knows?” said I, resignedly. 
“Not American prices, at any rate.’’ 

A little later Clarissa came to me again. 
said she, in 
an awe-struck tone. ‘It is full of people!” 

“Many hands, light work,’’ responded 1, cheer- 
ingly. ‘We shall be settled all the sooner.”’ 

Should we, indeed !—and I profess to know my 
Tuscans! They made an afternoon tea—minus 
the refreshments—of our moving. Maria stood 
picturesquely about, arms akimbo, steadily 
responding to all my broken demands for some 


missing and indispensable article with a shrug 


and a tranquil, ‘‘Non c’e’’—There is none. 

“But there must be coverlets or comforters of 
some kind,’”’ I persisted. ‘They are always 
included in the furnishings.”’ 

Non c’e.” 

‘At least there must be a roaster; it is about 
all there is in an Italian kitchen, anyway. Of 
course there is a roaster ?"’ 

“Non c’e.”’ 

“And the signorina cannot live without a 
water-jar; you must find her one.”’ 

**“Non c’e!”’ 

Meanwhile Beppe interposed at regular intervals 
with soothing promises to write to the principessa 


at Rome for each and every article I mentioned. _ | 


Eduardo, Sandro and the nameless youth went 
about, wrestling languidly with the different 
pieces of furniture. They appeared to hold it as 
a fixed principle that nothing could be moved 


whole; their efforts, therefore, were mainly con- | 


fined to taking apart everything we wished to 
move, from the sideboard down. After strug- 
gling aimlessly with one thing for a2 little while 
they would go off and struggle aimlessly with 
another, while the extra woman leaned upon her 
broom and encouraged them. . 

Occasionally all six would desist from these 
labors and gather amicably in a knot to chat a 
little; my appearance on the scene producing an 
invariable hasty rush and a soothing, ‘Patience, 
It is necessary to have patience!” 

Did patience fail, nevertheless, and we lay so 
much as a finger upon chair or table, several 
pairs of hands would snatch it gently from us, 
and several agitated voices cry, ‘“ Lascia! 
Lascia!—Leave it! Leave it, signorina!’’ And 
the next moment they, too, would leave it. 


“Of course, certamente! Twelve 
salziere, of which two are without 
plates and four broken. Those are 
probably the cups; I don’t see anything 
else of which there are twelve. Put 
them aside —’’ 

“Scusi, signora,’’ Eduardo inter- 
posed, suavely. ‘‘Ecco—these.” 

“Of course, that is, certamente! Try to look 
as if you knew something, Clarissa. Assume a 
virtue, if you have it not. 

“Twelve scadelle—what on earth! 
glasses—oh, bowls this time, is it? 

“Seven broccoli, only one being in good condi- 
tion—those ruins must be intended.” 

It is really interesting! Eduardo, over my 
| shoulder, corrects my accent, and the then recog- 
| nizable article is received by acclamations and 

pointed out by six pairs of hands. It is not a 
bad way to learn a language—if it were not so 
late! 


Try the 


I lay down the list with a sigh of relief. ‘‘Now 
| we can get to work.” 
Eduardo regards me compassionately. ‘It is 


necessary to have patience, signorina; there is 
the furniture.” 

‘‘What! all the furniture ?”’ 

“Si, signorina.”’ 

I look at him with all my heart in my eyes. 
“Eduardo,” say I, appealingly, “I will do it 
later!”’ And so I will. 

It is necessary to have patience, very necessary, 
and a great deal of patience; but after all, give 
him time and even an Italian arrives at last. 

So it was that just as we were about concluding 
to sleep on our trunks and take our suppers next 
day, and even the tomb and the shrine were 
beginning to pall—presto! the house suddenly 
cleared, chaos distantly related itself to order, 
fires burned as if of their own accord on our 
fireplaces, lamps filled, trimmed and lighted 
themselves, and the lovely Tuscan nature shone 
forth every where. 

Who but our Tuscans would have thought of 
all the little homelike things they did that night? 

Who but they would have showered good 
wishes and felicitations and ‘‘auguries’’ upon us, 
as they left us toa suddenly warmed and cozy 
solitude ? 

And who but a Tuscan would have dropped in 
hours later, as Sandro did, to see if we wanted 
any little thing, say a fire lighted, at the very 

| moment when I on my knees was struggling with 
a novel kind of wood which would not burn! 

It was an exciting moment when we closed and 
bolted our front door after him and sat down in 
our own salotto, before our own fire, in our own 
villa. 

I poured out the red Tuscan wine in two quaint 
glasses, and as we sipped it slowly I looked over 
the rim of my glass at the pretty frescoed walls 
and arched ceiling, and down at the new stuoia, 
| and at the Bargello chairs and Louis Quinze sofa 
|and quaint recessed window, and through the 
| door at the vista of dainty rooms beyond. 
| hen I thought of the other things I could not 
| see; the shrine, the tomb, the garden with its 
| stone steps, climbing roses and great laurels; and 
beyond all the silver olive slopes. I looked at 
Clarissa. 
| How good it is to be poor!’ said I. 
| ‘To think of our going to housekeeping in a 
| foreign land!’’ said she. 
| And a foreign language, you might add,”’ I 
|remarked. ‘It behooves me to study that con- 
| tract with a dictionary before we sign it.’’ 

“So far as I see, we need neither sign nor pay. 
| Beppe has confidingly left us a receipt in full for 
| two months’ rent.” 

| ‘Whenever I read of Cosimo di Medici,” 
| remarked Clarissa, “I shall feel as if he were one 
| of my ancestors. To-morrow I am going to walk 
| in Lorenzo’s garden; ‘Gardens that Tully might 
| have envied him,’ Symonds calls them.’’ 

‘Also there are fresh eggs and poultry therein.” 

Clarissa gave a sigh of content. ‘Think of 
having fresh eggs at your fingers’ ends!” 

“1 don’t want to; it is a horrid idea!”’ 

| “And to-morrow,” went on Clarissa, compla- 
We shall have « 


| 


pean ‘“‘Assunta is coming. 
foreign servant.”’ 
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“Yes,” said I, “I should like to know who is 
going to talk with her. Meanwhile, suppose we 
make our foreign beds with our new, costless 
copertas.”’ 

“We will make yours first,’’ said Clarissa, 
‘because it is the largest.’’ 

My beautiful bed! From the first it had divided 
our hearts with the shrine, and great was my joy 
when it fell to my share and the fireplace to 
Clarissa’s. 

I don’t mean that she slept in the fireplace, but 
that it was the piéce de résistance in her room 
which offset the bed in mine. It is white,—my 
bed,—with green silk hangings and golden 
cornices, and as Clarissa said, it is large. 

“If the late Marchese Bondiselli, who sleeps in 
the tomb outside, was foully done to death, as I 
have no doubt he was,’’ began Clarissa, cheer- 
fully, as we opened our new sheets and spread 
them, ‘I feel confident the deed was done in this 
room. If his ghost walks, it will undoubtedly 
walk in here. I expect you to have all manner 
of strange sensations in the night.’’ Here she 
gave her end of the sheet a twitch. ‘You will 
probably hear sounds and see sights—is anything 
the matter with this bed ?”’ 


“Nothing,” said I, shortly, “except that, as | 


you remarked, it is large.’ Here I twitched my 
end. 

“The marchese—”’ began Clarissa, and then 
paused abruptly. ‘The sheet —"’ 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ interrupted I crossly, ‘‘you have 
not put it on evenly, that is all.’ 

We worked in silence a moment. 

‘“Besides,”’ I added, ‘‘no one expects to sleep 
all over such a large bed as this. If the sheet | 
covers it, itisenough. Put on the blanket-shawl; 
you don’t expect a shawl to be as large as a 
carpet, do you ?”’ 

Not a ghost walked, I am witness. For three 
nights I lay wakefully in that chill expanse, | 
genially wondering if it were chillier in the 
adjacent tomb. The fourth day I meekly gave 
orders for a microscopic bed to be brought and 
set at the foot of the canopied magnificence. 

“I like to be where I can see it better,’ I | 
explained to Clarissa. | 

But this is anticipating. In this fashion we 
came to inhabit our Medicean villa. How we | 
dwelt therein is quite ‘‘another story.” 

Grace ELLERY CHANNING. | 


—+oo___——_ 
For the Companion. | 


| 
THE BUILDING OF “RUDDER | 
GRANGE.” 


By Frank R. Stockton. | 
In this title I do not refer to the construction 
of the ‘house-boat’’ described in my story of | 


and-thunder dime novels made up the only sort 
of literature which this young person cared to 


| imbibe. 


She was of a highly imaginative nature, and 
frequently announced her intention of going upon 
the stage. She told fine stories about her ances- 
tors, whom she described as personages of high 
lineage in France; but there was strong reason 
for believing that she had adopted this ancestry 
from some of the novels of which she was so 
fond. 

This girl did not stay with us long, and she 
was not the model of Pomona after that young 
woman grew up; but her character was so 


| eccentric and her peculiarities so interesting that 


few writers of fiction would have neglected the 
opportunity to put her into a story. 

What became of the original of Pomona I do 
not know, but I hope she grew to be as estimable 
a person as the servant-girl of the story. 

The fundamental intention of the story of 
‘“‘Rudder Grange’’ was to give a picture of the 
experiences and adventures of a young married 


The man, for instance, who comes to you and 
tells you ‘“‘what you ought to do,”’ and attaches a 
piece of advice to every cubic foot of your house 
and every square yard of your grounds is found 
every where, the English variety being well repre- 
sented in Burnand’s ‘‘Happy Thoughts.” 
Euphemia’s prospective profits in the egg and 
chicken business were as well founded as many 


the promoters of schemes vastly more pretentious 
without a whit more foundation. 

Inexperienced persons who are invited to invest 
in enormously fertile lands in far-away regions ; 
in valuable corner lots in unsurveyed prairie 
cities; and in rich mines which have not yet been 
dug, might well compare the alluring pamphlets 
and circulars they receive with Euphemia’s state- 
ment to her husband, in which she assures him 
that beginning with ten hens and allowing a good 
margin for losses, she will have altogether sixty 
| fowls the first year, three hundred and sixty the 
| second, the third year twenty-one hundred and 
sixty, the fourth year twelve thousand nine hun- 





couple without much money, and without much | dred and sixty, and the fifth year sixty-four 
regard for the ordinary conventions and tradi-| thousand eight hundred, which at seventy-five 
tions of society. This independence enabled them | cents apiece—a fair price, she argued, for such 


not only to conduct their domestic life on an | fine poultry—would give her the sum of forty- 
economic basis, but to get a great deal of pleasure | eight thousand six hundred dollars. 


and fun out of their surroundings, which would 


|not have been possible had they lived in an 


ordinary, commonplace way. 

Even when they left their canal-boat, and their 
Rudder Grange became a real house, their desire 
for novel experiences did not leave them when 
they tried camp life—without going out of rifle- 
shot of their home. 

Old John, who figured in this part of the story, 
had his prototype in a thrifty Dutchman of real 
life. This man once came to me in tribulation. 
He had heard that I had just bought a dog, and 
was exceedingly grieved because he had given 
away a dog which he would have been delighted 
to sell me if he had known I wanted one. 

‘“‘He ish a goot dog,”’ he said, ‘‘a fine dog; a 


| Spitz dog; no petter watch-dog by night and by 


day; shust the dog you want, but I could not 
keep him for he bites my family, and I would 
have been so glad to sell him to you!”” It was a 
good while before he recovered from this financial 
misadventure. 

When the Rudder Grangers went away for a 
summer vacation, the deserted tavern in the 
mountains in which they established themselves 
was drawn from a farm-house inn in the Catskill 
Mountains not far from High Peak, in which, 
many years ago, I passed some pleasant days. 

The house was no longer kept as a tavern, but 


| when its owner, an elderly farmer, heard that it 


had been recommended to me by a Philadelphia 
poetess who had passed a summer there a few 
seasons before, he consented to receive me. His 


The triumph with which she then speaks of the 

| petty cost of a fence and a few chicken coops by 

the side of a sum like that is not more absurd 

than the trumpet-blowing of some of the enthusi- 
| astic promoters of wealth-giving enterprises. 

In the last two chapters of the book, which 

treat, the one of ‘““The Baby at Rudder Grange,”’ 


Other Baby at Rudder Grange,”’ an Irish infant 
hired by Euphemia’s husband, in order to teach 


| made of a third baby, the child of the Rudder 
Grangers. 
The advent of this little being occurs at the close 


the close of the story, but when it was determined 
| to take the Rudder Grangers to Europe it was 
| perceived that a baby would seriously interfere 


with the independent movements of Euphemia 


some of their proposed adventures. 

The paragraph, therefore, which contained the 
reference to the Rudder Granger’s baby was 
quietly dropped from succeeding editions; and so 
far as I know, no one ever noticed it; and the 
young couple, freed from all incumbrances, pro- 
| ceeded to Europe; where, however, they did not 
make a very long stay. It is true that Pomona’s 
baby went with the party, but this child being 
generally under the care of the self-sacrificing 
Jonas was not expected to interfere with the plans 
of the travellers. 

In connection with this case of infantile sup- 





“Rudder Grange,” but to the incidents and facts | wife, however, was made so angry by my intru- pression an amusing incident occurred to me. 
which led to the construction of the story itself, a | sion into the domestic circle that she took no| Before starting to Europe I made a call upon a 


short account of which the editors of The Youth's 
Companion have asked me to write. 

An old canal-boat, stranded upon the northern | 
shore of the Harlem River above New York, and | 
occupied as a dwelling by an oysterman and his | 
family, gave me the idea of the establishment in 
which the young couple who are the hero and 
heroine of my story began housekeeping. 

This canal-boat was divided into rooms which 
were papered and painted and carpeted, and 
furnished in a neat and tasteful way, and made a 
very comfortable home. The oysterman was a | 
jolly old fellow, fond of a joke and of a good 
story. 

He derived a good deal of fun from the manu- 
facture of a sort of sugar which I believe he 
invented. This was made by mixing common 
table salt with molasses. If properly propor- | 


meals with the family during my stay of a week, 


countenance; but the old man was very friendly. 


He once took me to the top of High Peak, and | 
showed me a great flat stone under which, as he | 


had announced to his family and relatives, he 
desired to be buried. He must be dead now, but 
I do not think it at all likely that his. funeral 
procession ever scrambled to the top of the moun- 
tain. 

The moral character of the ‘‘Rudder Grange”’ 


dog, Lord Edward, was founded upon that of a) 


dog once owned by me. His name was Captain, 
and he ruled over our house and the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

The combat between Lord Edward and the 
bulldog over which Pomona presided with the 
Episcopal clergyman as a witness and which, on 


tioned the compound not only looked like ordinary , account of the girl’s explanations of her reasons 
brown sugar, but smelled like it, although, as | for bringing about the contest, resulted in the 
may easily be imagined, it did not taste like it. election of Euphemia’s husband to the vestry of 








He used to keep samples of this imitation sugar | the church, was a pretty accurate description of 


on hand, and would offer to furnish a barrel of it | 
at a very low price; and if, by so doing, he could | 
induce an economical housekeeper to taste the | 
sugar, in order to be assured of its quality, his 
enjoyment of his joke was great. 

The fact that he and his family could be so well 
satisfied, and indeed so happy, in this amphibious 
dwelling —for it was sometimes on land and 
sometimes in the water, according to the tide— 
made a very pleasant impression upon me, and I 
was glad of the suggestion it offered me. 

The character of the eccentric servant-girl, | 
Pomona, at least so long as she remained a girl, | 
is drawn to a great degree from life. Such a 
young person once came to live with my wife and | 
myself. Her name was not Pomona, but it was 
4 romantic one, and I think assumed. 

Her dress when she arrived at our house was 
most remarkable. It consisted of a little straw 
hat of uncertain color, and a frock of red calico, 
once bright, which had probably been made for 
her when she was a much younger girl, and out 
of which her arms and legs protruded like an old 
lady’s fingers from her mitts. 

-After having been suitably attired, this proto- 
type of Pomona developed a great capacity for 
work, but her preference was for labor of a 
Violent kind, and nothing delighted her so much 
as to shovel snow from the foot-paths about the 
house. She had the habit of reading aloud in 
the evening, pronouncing each syllable separately 
and distinctly, which is attributed in the story to | 
Pomona; and the descriptions in the book of this 
reading are not in the least exaggerated. Blood- | 


some of the fights in which I had seen Captain 
engage. 

The camping experiences of the Rudder 
Grangers consist mainly of incidents and misad- | 


| ventures which are quite familiar to Americans or 


English people who fancy this sort of life; but I | 
was much amused to find that from a German | 
translation of the book, the fishing incident in 
which Euphemia implores her husband to give 
the big fish the “‘butt,”’ and if possible, to punch 


| him with it, fortifying her advice with the precepts 


of the clergymen whom she designates as the 
“fishing ministers of the Adirondacks,”’ is entirely 
omitted. 

It is likely that the translator was convinced 
that it would be impossible to make a German 
reader understand such performances and such 
references. Indeed, in this translation it was | 
frequently found necessary to add foot-notes in 
order to explain the peculiarities of the inhabi- | 
tants of the United States. 


Many of the incidents in the story were based | picks a wire, in order to produce a certain note. 


upon experiences of my own or those of my 


friends; and some of the minor characters, such found on sale by a dealer. Musicians generally 
as the Dutchman already alluded to, the little boy | concur in the opinion that they are a ‘‘mere toy, 


who was scarcely weaned when he began to carry 


milk around to other people, the German servant- | skill to operate.” 


| friend who is a dentist. He took an interest in 


jand never shed upon me the lightning of her | the Rudder Grange people, and asked me if I was 


going to take them abroad with me. 

When I replied that that was my intention, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘But what are you going to do with 
their baby? They cannot take a baby like that 
with them to Europe. It will spoil their fun!” 

I agreed with him, and told him I should be 
obliged gently to put the baby out of the way. 
He seemed amused at this, and as I left his office 
and passed through a parlor, where there were at 
least a dozen ladies awaiting his professional 
services, he called out to me, ‘‘And so you intend 
to kill the baby before you start, do you?” 

“Oh yes, I must put it out of the way,” I 
answered, not thinking of the dreadful import of 
my words until some half-repressed exciamations 
caused me to look into the horror-stricken faces 
of the ladies through whose midst I was passing. 

I was gone before their righteous indignation 
was able to vent itself, and I hope the facetious 
dentist properly explained the situation. 


——— 


For the Companion. 


AEOLIAN HARPS. 


The word olian is derived from olus, the | 
deity of the winds in Grecian mythology; hence 
it signifies something produced by, or pertaining | 
to, the wind. } 

An ‘“£olian harp’’ is generally defined as a| 
long, narrow box of thin, hard wood, with a| 
‘*bridge’’ mounted upon the top, at or near each | 
end, over which is stretched a set of seven 
“strings,’’ each of which is tightened or loosened 
gradually, in order to tune it in accordance with | 
a separate and distinct note. 

It is placed upon the window-sill, and the sash 
is raised for about three inches. The music is 
produced by the wind agitating the strings, in the | 
same manner that a performer on the zithern 


An instrument of this description is very rarely 


requiring but little ingenuity to construct, and no 


| 


| 


of the dazzling advantages honestly expected by | 


which was Pomona’s baby, and the other of ‘The | 


that good lady a lesson, there is also mention | 


of the book, and at what was then intended to be | 


and her husband, and would make impossible | 
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The following is a list of materials necessary 
in making it: 

Three feet of one-eighth-inch cedar, three dozen 
small tacks or “‘brads,’’—those which are used in 
making cigar-boxes, about half an inch long, ,vill 
answer,—a small saw, five cents’ worth of glue, 
one dozen common violin strings, and one and 
one-half dozen steel pins, such as are used on a 
zithern. There should be a screw-thread cut 
upon one end of each, for about half the length. 

The cedar may be purchased of any dealer in 
scroll-saw supplies. The boards are cut to the 
standard width for that thickness—one foot. 
First of all, we need two pieces the width we 
have determined upon; the length depends upon 
the width of the window the instrument is to be 
placed in. 

We will say, for instance, that the window is 
thirty inches wide, inside measurement. In that 
case we shall require two pieces thirty by three 
and one-half inches each, and two others, thirty 
by two inches each. These had better be drawn 
upon the plank according to measurement, and 





























cut out with a penknife, as the saw is liable to 
split the thin plank. After cutting the pieces out 
carefully, break a piece of glue in fine lumps and 
put it in an old tea-cup, with just enough warm 
water to cover it. Obtain a tin cup, fill to about 
half the depth with warm water, place the tea-cup 
inside and set it on the stove. 

While it is melting take the two narrow pieces 
of cedar, one of the wide brads and a light 
hammer. Lay the wide strip of cedar upon a 
table, place a narrow strip on each side of it in 
the position they are to occupy, and tack them 
carefully together. It will then resemble an open 
trough, without ends, three and three-quarters 
inches in width, two inches in height and thirty 
inches long. 

Next of one-half inch white pine cut two pieces, 
each three and one-half inches by one inch and 
seven-eighths. These will just fit in the open 
ends; place them in position and tack very slowly 
and carefully lest you split the cedar. If such an 
accident should befall vou, it could be remedied 
only by making another. 

The apparatus now resembles a box without 
the lid, and the lid next requires attention. Lay 
it upon the table and draw a line across the 
centre; on this line strike the centre of three 
circles, each one-half of an inch in diameter. 
Take a brace and “‘bit’’ of the same diameter as 
the circles, and proceed to bore them very slowly. 























Having done this, place the lid on the box and 
tack down firmly. Now cut two strips of cedar, 
one inch wide by three and three-fourths of an 
inch long, draw a line across the top of the box 
about one inch from each end, place a strip of 
cedar over each mark, standing upon their edges, 
and apply the glue with a small brush or pointed 


| stick, at the same time holding them firmly in 


| the top, draw a straight line. 
| inch, and with a gimlet bore a hole at each mark 


girl who neglected her sewing to ornament the| I consider that a great point in its favor. A 
edge of a garden bed with pieces of ham bones | boy, ignorant of the first principles of music, has 
which she filled with earth and planted with | an opportunity to delight his ear with as fine 
flower-seeds, were drawn from life. | music, at times, as a skilled performer on the 

But the principal characters, with the exception | piano. Any young reader can muster up sufficient 
of Pomona in her first stages, are intended to| energy and patience to construct one of these 
represent types of classes and not individuals. ' simple instruments. 





| position. 


These are the “‘bridges.’’ When dry, cut seven 
small notches on the top edge of each at distances 
of half an inch apart. 

On the top of the box, about one inch below 
Mark every half- 


of a size sufficient to admit one of the steel pins. 
Wrap the screw end of each pin with a few 
strands of coarse yarn, and hammer them all in 
their respective places. 

Take seven of the violin strings and make a 
slip noose at one end of each. Place one over the 
head of each pin and draw tightly; then bring 
them up over the top, and place each string in its 
respective notch at each bridge. Wrap the other 
ends of the string around the pins at the other 
end of the box and fasten tightly. 

Obtain a small ‘‘monkey-wrench,”’ or, what is 
better, have a blacksmith make a square hole in 
a sinall piece of quarter-inch plate-iron, just large 
enough for the square head of the pin to enter. 
Place it over one of the pins in a position to turn 
it, and if you cannot do it yourself, have a 
musician, or some friend with a knowledge of 
music, tighten each screw until the string fastened 
to it is of the same tone as the note it is intended 
to produce. It seldom needs tuning more than 
once in six months. 

When it is properly tuned it should be placed 
on the window-sill, and the sash raised for a few 
inches to allow the passage of the wind over the 
strings. The music varies with the force of the 
wind. 

On a windy night the strings would give forth 
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a loud, sonorous tone. On a calm evening, when 
there is a gentle breezo blowing, is the best time 
for the experiment, and we are sure the young 
mechanic will deem it worthy of all the patience 
and time spent in constructing it. B. Zo 


—_—_<@2—_____— 


GREAT BUT TENDER. 


Proud sun, sweet emblem, day by day, 
That rules so large a stretch of space; 
Sun that a universe can sway. 
Yet stoups to kiss a daisy’s ‘ace. 
— Selected. 


a — 


For the Companion. 


AN OCEAN GUIDE-POST. 


The island of Nan- 
tucket, twenty - five 
miles south of the 
southeastern corner 
of Cape Cod, is sur- 
rounded by shoals, 
the most . extensive 
and among the most 
dangerous along the 
Atlantic coast of the 





the east and south sides of the island, for a 
distance varying from ten to twenty miles. At 


some places they rise almost to the surface of the | 


sea, but in most instances they are far enough 
under water to allow a vessel of ordinary size to 
run some little distance upon them before strik- 
ing. 

Formerly vessels were pounded to pieces on 
these shoals every year. Now vessels are seldom 
wrecked there, partly for the reason that light- 
ships have been stationed at the most dangerous 
points in the ordinary tracks of shipping, and 
partly because the shoals are more accurately 
laid down on the later charts. 

The most southeasterly of these shoals lies in 
the track of the great transatlantic steamers 
plying between New York and the ports of Great 
Britain, Germany and France. Part of this 
group is known as Davis’s New South Shoals. 
Just at the outer edge of them—twenty-four miles 
from Siasconset, the nearest point of Nantucket, 
and something over fifty miles in a straight line 
from the mainland—is anchored the South Shoal 
light-ship. 

This ship heads for no port, makes no harbor, 
nor seeks the protection of a lee shore, no matter 
how hard the storm, how fierce the gale. It is 
perhaps the loneliest habitation in the world, and 
the crew are more isolated than any body of men 
on all the wide ocean. 

Year after year they are tossed and beaten by 
immense ocean waves, @ living guide-post on the 
trackless sea. All day and all night, day after 
day, year after year, this little body of nine hardy 
seamen keep watch, lest some ship come too near 
them and meet its doom. Often they are forced 
to warn others to keep away, when their own 
hearts are yearning for news of the world and 
their homes. 

During the summer the government lighthouse 
tender visits the ship occasionally to carry sup- 
plies. When she steams into the harbor of 
Nantucket and announces that she is going to the 
South Shoal, the news spreads rapidly over the 
little town. Many letters and greetings are 
hurried to the steamer that will carry them to the 
anxious husbands and fathers on the light-ship. 
At that season the weather is nearly always calm, 
and passing vessels are often spoken by the crew 
of the light-ship, who sometimes send out a boat 
with letters for their friends ashore. 

These letters may be carried from almost within 
sight of their destination to some port hundreds 
of miles away, and thence returned by the regular 
mail to Nantucket. In some instances they have 
been carried as far as Baltimore. 

Another remarkable fact is that none but for- 
eigners ever speak the light-ship. American 
vessels pass by unheeding. Perhaps the captain 
never reflects that some cheering attention is 
fairly due to the men who may at some time save 
his vessel from destruction and himself from a 
watery grave. 

Foreign ships 
if hailed always 
lie to, and give 
what news they 
can to the crew. 

About the first 
of December the 
last trip for the winter is made by the tender. 
Then begins for the light-ship’s crew a dreary, 
long period, varied only by the sea washing 
over the ship more to-day than yesterday, or 
the compass shifting more speedily as the ship 
heaves and tugs at the great chain cable, and 
circles around her monstrous anchor of three and 
a half tons’ weight. 

When the long winter, with its snow and ice 
and storm, passes and the sun of spring once 
more warms the air, the tender again starts out 
to visit the vessel, and carry to the crew the first 
news which they have had from the rest of the 
world for months. 

The South Shoal light-ship is not a large vessel. 
She is only one hundred and five feet long over 
all, and twenty-four feet across the widest part 
amidships. Her depth is but twelve feet. The 
distance between decks, which is the living space 
for the crew, is much less. 





United States. ‘These | 
shoals extend, from | 
| ice may be broken off in order that the lights 


| waves. 


, fortunate. 
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She is rigged with two short masts. Near the 
top of each is a circular beacon to mark her as a 
light-ship by day; at night a large octagonal 
lantern is hoisted up on each mast. 

These lanterns hold eight powerful lamps each, 
with reflectors so placed that they completely 
encircle the mast, which 


| passes through the centre 


of the lantern. So strong 
is this light that it can 
be seen eleven miles away 
in clear weather. The 
duty of the crew is to 
clean, trim and fill these 
lamps every day, and to 
keep them burning at 
night. 

From a little house on 
deck called the lantern- 
house those of the crew 
who are on duty watch 
the lamps all night. In 
the storms of winter they 
are obliged to keep brush- 
ing the snow from the 
glass fronts of the lan- 
terns, which in very cold 
weather must be lowered 
at short intervals that the 


may not become obscured or the lanterns frozen 
to the mast. 

The hull of the light-ship is built double for 
extra strength, and is constructed on principles 
best calculated to resist the eternal beating of the 
A ship which sails the sea gives way in 
some degree to the force of the swell, as it rises 
and falls with the motion of the water; but the 





light-ship men from vessels which went down 


within their view. 

Sometimes the storms are so severe that even 
the light-ship parts her cable of two-inch iron, and 
drifts away. This is the time of the crew's greatest 
danger. Such sail as circumstances will permit 
must be set, and the 
strictest watch kept until 
some haven is reached. 
‘The vessel is not built for 
sailing, and can do little 
better than run before the 
wind, in the effort to 
reach some port. 

Eight times within the 
twenty years during 
which the present captain 
has been aboard, she has 
been adrift. Fortunately 
the gale was every time 
from such a direction that 
the crew were able to run 
for Martha’s Vineyard, 
and get under the protec- 
tion of Gay Head. When 
the storm is over the 
tender takes her back to 
the great can buoy which 
marks her station. 

Should the light-ship break away under the 
force of a wind which will drive her upon the 
shoals, the wreckage on Nantucket’s shore will 
tell the news that she has gone down with all her 
men, how or when, no living soul would ever 
know. 

For a quarter of a century the crew of the 
South Shoal light-ship have employed their leisure 
moments in making a peculiar kind of basket, 





in Storm, and Winter. 


anchored light-ship must meet unyieldingly the | known to those who visit Nantucket as light-ship 


pressure of every wave. 
and the anchor chain tightens with a jerk, the 
shock is terrible. The pitching is so great all the | 
time that the bunks in which the men sleep are 
deep canvas bags slung between two high wooden 
sides, in order that the sleeper shall not be thrown 
out. 

Everything has to be fastened seni in its 
place. Cooking utensils are chained on the stove. 
Plates and dishes are confined to the table by 
pegs, which are driven around them, and even 
the men’s shoes, when taken off at night, must 
be tied to something or they will be hurled all 
over the cabin. 

Sometimes the vessel rolls so much that the 
boats, which hang on davits over the sides higher 
than a man’s head above the deck, are submerged, 
and come up full of water. 

There are nine men in the crew, including the 
captain, mate and cook. ‘The captain and mate 
are known as the keeper and assistant keeper. 

In summer, when half the crew by turns come 
ashore for a rest, a tenth man is added, so that 
there are always four men and one officer aboard. 
This force is not enough to handle the ship in 
times of danger. Five men can barely handle 
the great anchor chain, which is a little over six | 
hundred feet long, each link weighing twenty-five 
pounds. 

The cheerless life of these stationary mariners 
is seldom given a thought by those who are 
returning from abroad in the great ocean palaces ; 
and yet perhaps they owe their very lives to these 
men at the South Shoal. Often in the darkness of 
a stormy night a big steamer, with hundreds of 
passengers aboard, plows her way through the 
trackless deep when all the fury of the ocean 
seems directed toward her destruction, and a 
single touch upon these hidden shoals would seal 
the fate of every soul she carries. 

But as she approaches the danger two twinkling 
lights warn her off, and she is guided safely past. 

Not always, however, do ships pass the shoals 
in safety. Sometimes the fog is so thick that the 
lights cannot be seen nor the fog bell heard. At 
other times, for one reason or another, a vessel 
cannot be controlled. 

Often the only tidings of the disaster which 
the world receives, are pieces of wreckage seen 
afterward by other vessels, or picked up at 
Nantucket. Others, though wrecked, are more 
Many rescues have been made by the 


As each roller strikes | baskets. 
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Some are made on shore by men who 
have served aboard the ship, but these are few 
compared with those made on the ship. 

The baskets originated many years ago when 
Nantucket was full of busy ropewalks. These 
establishments used great quantities of manilla, 
which came in bundles tied with strips of rattan. 
Some one began to use the strips to make baskets 


in imitation of those which returning whalers | 


often brought from some of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

They were probably the first rattan baskets 
ever made in America, and being, perhaps, the 


only kind made at Nantucket, were naturally the | 


kind worked at by the light-ship men when they 
began to divert themselves with basket-making. 

At first but one or two of the crew worked at 
them, and their products were very rough when 
compared with the neat baskets made to-day. 
Now every man aboard 
is an expert basket- 
maker, and about five 
hundred are sold by the 
stores in Nantucket each 
summer for the crew. 

Although the proximity 
of the Gulf Stream equal- 
izes the temperature so >a 
that it is several degrees ns 
cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter at the 
South Shoal than at Nan- 
tucket town, on the north 
side of the island, there 
are times when nothing is 
visible around the vessel eer. 
but a continuous field of A 
drifting ice. On this ice 
muititudes of seals are 
sometimes seen, but they perceive danger quickly 
and disappear before coming too near the crew. 

A few winters ago, no water was seen for more 
than a month—nothing but a solid pack of great 
white cakes of ice, which rose and fell with the 


swell of the ocean, as they slowly drifted past, | 


day after day. 
As if to compensate for such utter loneliness, 


there are occasional days when a mirage forms, | 


and the crew can see the shores of Nantucket as 
plainly as if they were only a few miles away. 
Sometimes they can make out clearly the little 
village of Siasconset, the headlands and gullies, 
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and even the dories on the beach. There is great 


| joy among the crew when this occurs, for it is 
_ almost like good news from home. 


Another welcome occasion is when the great 
revolving light at Sankaty Head, which is on the 
island near the village of Siasconset, is visible. 
When the conditions of the atmosphere are favor- 
able, it can be seen very distinctly, looking at 
times as though it might not be more than a mile 
away, instead of thirty. Then the crew come up 
from below, and stand for hours watching its 
flashing signal in silence. 

How homesick these lonely watchers of the sea 
must sometimes get, as their eyes rest on that 
bright spark out there in the blackness of the 
night, so near home and so far from them! Yet, 
lonely as is life on the light-vessel, there is never 
a vacancy in the crew for which there are not 
many candidates. Harry Puarr. 


———— —— 


VOICE OF THE HEART. 


It is not a dream of fancy prod. . 
With a fool for its dull begette: 
These’ =e a \~- at the heart which yee aloud, 
‘or something bett 
And that’ voice. of the heart, ch, e may believe, 
Will never the hope of the soul deceive! 


—Seliller. 
ee 


For the Companion. 


A SOUTHERN VILLAGE. 


Village and Town Improvement Societies are 
multiplying in nearly all the states. They stand 
for local education, for society with a purpose, 
and are one of the promising expressions of 
American life. They teach the young to become 
public-spirited, and foster local self-respect. 

I recently stopped for a day at Green Cove 
Springs, Florida, a town of some fifteen hundred 
inhabitants delightfully situated on the St. John’s 
River. It is one of the most beautiful and salu- 
brious places in the South. It is hewed out, as it 
were, of the forest primeval; but orange-trees 
now fill the air with fragrance, where mocking- 
birds sing in the clear sunlight. 

The town looks out on the broad river through 
vistas of giant live and water oaks, gray with age 
and streaming with mosses. 

There was discovered here nearly a century 
ago a spring of transparent water, which has 
become famous for its healing qualities, especially 
in rheumatic and gouty affections, and diseases 
of the kidneys. 

The town gives a stranger a most hospitable 
welcome everywhere. This hospitality is not an 
outcome of speculative advertising, but was the 
thought of a single benevolent citizen, the late 
John G. Borden, and the plans of the Village 
Improvement Association. 

The surroundings of the railroad station have 
been made a park under these influences, and 
fenced with the giant logs of the forests, and 
ornamented with trunks of cypresses inverted, so 
as to have the shape of floral fountains. 

These inverted cypress trunks are set into the 
earth and filled on the top with native evergreens 
and flowers. Near the station the solitary visitor 
is arrested by a very unique-looking structure 
that bears the following legend : 


A Piace or Rest anp ComFoRT. 
A WELCOME 
To our Residents, our Visitors and Strangers. 
Ladies’ Village Improvement Association. 


On the opposite side of this courteous sign- 
board is written : 


We, the Ladies, bid you Good-by. Come again. 


The mystical V. I. A. will be likely to haunt 
the mind of the visitor if he be alone. He will 
return to the curious house from his hotel. What 
will he find here ? 

| An American flag waving from a tall staff, 
| itself a welcome; a library of excellent books 
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and periodicals—free; beautiful rooms where 
windows look out on orange-trees loaded with 
flowers or fruit, or both, that catch the breezes of 
the river, and that are made musical by the 
murmur of the pines; and a polite hostess who 
will give any information which may be desired 
about the town and river. 

In the rooms above, the boys have a V.I. A., 
where also a band rehearses which they have 
organized for playing on evenings and holidays. 

On his way the visitor may be surprised to see 
painted barrels at the corners of the streets. The 
Boys’ Village Improvement Society use these for 
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the purpose of collecting garbage from the public 
ways, so as to keep the streets clean. Some of 
these gay barrels have rhymed instructions. 
Here is one of the ‘pieces of poetry :”” 

My name is Empty Barrel ; 

I’m here for a meal; 

yay ou me up, kind stran er, 

Wit! 


trash and orange peel. 
H. B. 


i a 
For the Companion. 


A BOY'S CAMPAIGN. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


Bull Run Second. 


While our infantry were thus charging and 
dropping on their advance and falling back shat- 
tered, we had something else to do than to survey 
the terrible sight I have tried to describe. Indeed 
we got but a glance of them now and then. In the 
first place our attention was somewhat occupied 
by the showers of missiles which the enemy pelted 
away at us from his sheltered, invisible cannon. 
Hardly had we got into position when they began 
to fly between our pieces and over our heads. 

We got very few bullets that day, for the 
enemy’s muskets were of too short range, though 
now and then a rifle-ball would come humming 
along, like a swift, invisible bumblebee, and 
strike the earth at our feet; but of artillery fire at 
moderately long range we got about as heavy a 
dose as it was our fate to have during our cam- 
paigns. 





| 











back into the woods, and some apparent confusion | 
in the battery in the midst of which our shell had 
fallen. 

But the confusion was not for long. Presently 
we learned that the enemy’s new guns, either as a 
reward for our good aim or from some other 
cause, had been directed to pay special attention 
to us. From their position away at our left of 
course their shot came obliquely, and it was a new 
revelation of the terror of artillery fire to have | 
their shells whizzing in among us, entering at one 
end of the line and going out at the other. 

One fellow’s belt-clasp, an oval brass plate with 
the letters “U. S.,” was struck and knocked all out 
of shape without hurting him in the least. An- 
other had the long staff with which he was ramming 
down the charge broken in his hands. Of course 
we were more excited than ever. 

We devoted our new ammunition to our special 
enemies on the left, and perhaps gave them as 
good as they sent. We gave fresh energy to our 
hot work. We cheered and shouted, and good 
boys who never swore at home used the language | 
of pirates without knowing it. | 

We could see that our infantry lines on the left 
were getting more and more blurred and confused. 
We knew that the enemy were getting the range 
of us better and better every moment; but I think 
not one of us thought of running away. 

“Limber up!” 

The shout rang out from the right of our line, 
and seemed to stop the beating of our hearts. One 
glance told us that it came from the captain, and 
that an excited aide-de-camp was just speaking to 


It was characteristic of artillery fire generally | him. Another glance showed us that the batteries 
that in the whole pelting not a man of us was hurt. to the right and left of us were dragging their 
This, however, was uncommonly good fortune, for guns down and driving their limbers up the hill to 


one or two of our horses were killed just behind 
the guns, the woodwork of the carriages was 
splintered several times, and one terrible shell 
exploded right in the double line of an infantry 
regiment which stood close behind us, 
and killed and wounded eight or ten 
men in an instant. 

“Close up there, men, close up! 
Steady!” the officers of the company 
were shouting before the sound of the 
bursting shell had fairly died away. 
In a minute or so the gap was closed, 
the line firm as ever, and a detail of 
men were carrying the dead and assist- 
ing the wounded down the hill to the 
rear. 

We ducked our heads as the shells 
flew by. It was needless, for most of 
them were twenty or thirty feet in the 
air! But it was almost involuntary; 
officers as well as men ducked, and it 
seemed to be a comfort that one could 
so draw into less space in the instant 
of special danger. 

For my part I know I kept up an 
incessant bobbing up and down as the 
shells passed, while I ran up the crown 
of the hill with my load for the gun- 
ners, and back again to the man at the 
limber for the next charge. 

“How is it going?” we whispered to 
each other as we met. But we could 
gather very little as to the progress of 
the battle, and the field gradually be- 
came so smoky that we could see little. 
We still vaguely supposed we were going to “bag” 
Stonewall Jackson, and we wondered if some wing 
of our army were not coming up behind to sur- 
round the enemy and capture him in his forest. 

Hardly any one was on horseback, except the 


staff officers, who galloped by at headlong speed | 


with messages and orders. Our drivers stood or 
crouched on the ground beside their teams; our 
officers dismounted and had their servants hold 
their horses a little way down the hill, and most 
of the infantry colonels and majors did the same, 
and accompanied the charges on foot. 

General Stevens, I remember, walked a long 
way out in front of our artillery line, and stood 
there alone looking through his glass at the dark 
line of woods, as if he could see what was going 
on behind the trees. 

He wore a broad-brimmed Panama hat, which 
made him a conspicuous target, and the shells fell 
all around him; but he seemed entirely cool, and 
did not even honor all of them with a bow. I 
thought it was the height of bravery. Two or 
three days later the same courage, shown in the 
same way, took General Stevens to his death. 

After a few hours of this exciting, breathless 
work the ammunition in our limbers ran out, and 
they were sent galloping down to the valley in the 
rear to exchange places with the full limbers of 
the caissons. We could see our comrades there 
pitching off upon the ground our precious knap- 
sacks and overcoats, which were strapped on the 
chests and therefore in the way. 

We took advantage of the interval to look at the 
field again, and to inquire of each other how the 
day was going. There was no interval in the 
Confederate fire, and the shells came thicker and 
faster every moment. 

“Well, my boy,” said “Major” Church, lounging 
up to where I lay and pulling his brierwood pipe, 
“they say our men are giving way badly on the 
left.” 

“Who is ‘they say’?” said I. 

“One of Pope’s staff just rode by and told cap.,” 
he replied. 

Just then a cry from the men at the left pieces 
called us forward. At the edge of the line of 
woods, considerably to the left of us and perhaps 
Opposite to the centre of our army, the enemy 
were appearing in considerable numbers, running 
the guns of a battery out from among the trees, 
and getting them into position in the clear space. 

Among them and before them, venturing out in 
Splendid audacity far in front of their line and 
peering at us through a glass, rode an officer on a 
White horse. 

“Let us give him one, Maj.!” said the eager 
Sergeant of the piece. “We have got one charge.” 

“Drive away, then!” said the major. 

So the gunner trained his piece with extraordi- 
nary care. We all gathered round to watch the 
trial. When the smoke cleared away we had the 


obey the same order. 

In one instant our drivers had brought their 
horses into position. In another the cannoneers 
had attached their guns to the limbers. In but a 
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| regiments of men. 


them, working coolly, though they knew they | 


would be in the hands of the enemy presently. 

Do not shut the page, boy and girl readers. 
There are some sights of war not to be described; 
and this terrible glimpse of a battle-field ‘hospital 
is one of them. 

Before long I found that the storm of exploding 
iron ceased to fall around me. Then I came upon 
little bodies of our troops halted for an instant’s 
rest, or to reform their lines. Presently, to my 
great delight, my eyes fell upon the familiar old 
battery-wagon with its drivers, and a gun and 
caisson of our battery, the men looking about ina 
sort of bewilderment, but greeting me joyfully. 

“Not an officer can we find,” said one of the 
drivers, “‘but I think the most of the battery have 
got ahead of us, and gone down the road.” 

The road was crammed with teams, supply- 
wagons, ambulances, detached companies and 
The stream all set one way. 
We could hear the cannonading, ceaseless and 
heavy, at the front. 

The sun had set just as the retreat began, and it 
was rapidly growing dark. Clearly it was no 
place to stay with our non-combatant battery- 
wagon. I mounted the limber, assumed the au- 
thority of an officer by virtue of my clerkship, and 
our little fragments of a column moved forward. 

We got into the road by some piece of good luck ; 
but presently a swaggering officer of infantry, 
riding up and seeing no shoulder-straps in our 
squad, ordered us out of the way in a field by the 
roadside. 

So we halted again, till it was thoroughly dark. 
Then a general and his staff rode out to see who 
was thus being neglected. I recognized the portly 
form of General McDowell, who had had his head- 
quarters near'us the day before. 

“What battery is this?” 

There was no one more in authority than I to 
respond. I gave our state and number. 





“Limber up! 


few seconds from the giving of the command the | 
teams were rattling down the hill to the rear at a | 
fearful pace. 

I cannot estimate the time very exactly, but I 
know that it was all done so quickly that I could | 
not catch a seat on one of the limbers, for which I 
would have given all I was worth at that moment, | 
but found myself running down the hill at full 
speed, the battery getting farther away from me 
at every step. | 

The shells had generally been going over us and | 
striking beyond, so we had a fine gauntlet of | 
exploding shells to run through near the foot of | 
the hill. I never expected to get through it, but on 
we rushed. 

A friend—why should I not name him? Calvin 
Prescott, of Beacon Street—was making tremen- | 
dous strides just in front of me. A shell came | 
down with a hideous scream, as it seemed to me, 
just at his feet. A cloud of dust, as it buried itself | 
deep in the earth, hid my comrade from sight. 

“Good-by, Prescott,” thought I, as I seudded. | 
But presently his long form emerged from the dirt 
and smoke, and ran along swifter than before, all 
uninjured, though his escape seemed by a miracle. 

Thus in a moment of time we had learned the 
difference between “bagging Stonewall Jackson,” 
and saving our own guns only by the quick obedi- | 
ence given to an order for retreat. We did not 
stop to ponder on the change in our emotions, but 
ran as we never ran before. 

The last familiar team of the battery was speedily 
out of sight. We who ran on foot were scattered 
almost as soon, and I found myself panting along 
beside columns of infantry soldiers, with unfa- 
miliar numbers on their caps—men not of our 
division. 

“The cavalry! The rebel cavalry are coming 
over the hill!” shouted or screamed one man, who 
bounded by me like an arrow, a new terror, entirely 
of his imagination, overcoming his fatigue. 

“Steady, men, steady there, STEADY!” muttered 
the infantry captains, drawing their swords to 
emphasize their warning and keep the jostling, 
tired ranks in order as they came to a wall or a 
fence in their burdened flight. 

I had been running up-hill and down all the 
afternoon, you may remember, and could not keep 
up, even with these burdened infantry soldiers, 
who began to throw away their muskets, knap- 
sacks, canteens, overcoats till the road was strewn 
with them. 

I lagged until I seemed almost alone long before 
I got beyond the thick-falling fire of the enemy. 
Then I fell into a walk, and fully made up my 
mind that the pursuing army would have me a 
prisoner in a few minutes. 

In my flight I passed through the door-yard of 
an old Virginia mansion, from which flew the 
green flag of the hospital. The wounded men had 








| 
overflowed the house, and were laid in rows all | abandoned wagon we discovered an unlimited 


“Fall into the road at once, and march across the 
ford.” 

“Shall we keep on to Centreville, general?” said 
z. 

“Keep on for the present,” said the commander, 
as he rode away. 

It was almost a cruel question to ask, for his 
mind must have been heavy with the memory of 
the day a year before, when he himself commanded 


an army on this field, and when even Centreville | 


did not mark a pause in the wild retreat. 
But boys are not tender about such things, and I 
felt too strange in my position of temporary con- 


| ductor of a small section to be very particular. 
| Besides, the spirit of curiosity had taken posses- 


sion of me, and it seemed incredible that we could 
be beaten in earnest, and facing toward Washing- 
ton again in our first campaign. 

The general opened a way for us into the moving 
throng in the road, and we took our place in the 
confused column — infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
generals, sutlers’ wagons, mule trains, wounded 
men all pressing on together, silent in the darkness, 
and not in the best of temper. 

If now and then a wagon tipped over or stuck in 
a slough, the horses were taken off, and it was left 
to fall a prize to the enemy in the morning. If a 
wounded man who had limped along thus far fell 


| fainting or exhausted, he was left to the same fate. 


Rain began to fall. We discovered that we had 
eaten nothing since morning, and that not one of 
us had a cracker in his pocket. Altogether it was 
not a pleasant night ride. 

But not food nor fire would have brought so 
much of cheer as did the brisk, undaunted voice of 
“Major” Church, when it rang through the dark- 
ness, “Hallo, there, battery-wagon!” 

He had seen the rest of the battery, somewhat 
scattered but all safe, a long distance in advance 
of us, and had ridden back, at no little risk, for 
the road was so full he had to take to the fields, to 
hunt us up. Then he rode the rest of the night by 
my side, and I no longer needed to worry myself 
with the responsibility of command. 

If I were to fill the rest of this number about 
that night ride, you could not realize how long it 
seemcd. But at last itcame to an end. We gave 
up hope of overtaking the battery, and paused 
because we saw that other troops were halting, and 
because we were too weary to go further. 

Anything like a camp was out of the question. 
But our leader being an old campaigner, we 
arranged our one cannon, our one caisson and our 
battery-wagon in a sort of triangle, tethered our 
horses to the wheels on the outside, and estab- 
lished ourselves on the damp ground inclosed in 
the inside. 

It seemed almost impossible to sleep without 
food and drink. Water there was none, except 
what drizzled drearily from the clouds. But in an 
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supply of two articles—crackers by the boxfal, 
and brown sugar by the barrel. 

The sugar was a rarity. We spread it on the 
hard, thin crackers to the depth of three-quarters 
of an inch, and ate at a soldier’s speed for half an 
hour. Then, cloyed at last with sweetness, we 
sank down, booted, and without even doffing our 
hats. 

The “major” and I clung close together for 
warmth, and we slept a sleep that knew no thirst, 
no stony couch, no drenching rain, no grumbling 
cannonade, no sadness of defeat, no regret for the 
high hopes of the morning faded away, no grief 
for a nation again disappointed, a capital imper- 
illed, and a great host of brave boys a few miles to 
the southward sleeping even more soundly than 
we, and never to wake again. 

GEORGE B. Woops. 


(To be continued.) 


-o- 


THE CHRYSALIS. 


A life was lying useless, dark and low, 

Beneath a pall of leaves and shroud of snow; 

A storm of love passed o’er it—Life and Light 
Were gained by that mad tempest, and the night 
Can never more close round it. 


Selected. Marah Ellis Ryan. 


-o- 
For the Companion. 


SPORT IN SAMOA. 


The Samoans, who inhabit the archipelago for- 
merly called the Navigators’ Islands, but now 
oftenest known as Samoa, are a fine race, much 
above the average white men in stature, and well 
formed and muscular. Their skin is smooth, soft, 
and of a warm reddish brown in color. As a race 
the Samoans are honest, hospitable and courteous. 
They treat strangers well, giving them their best 
houses and food, and indeed impress upon them 
the fact that they are honored guests. 

The dress of the men, when they are 
found unaffected by European customs, 
varies according to rank. Usually it 
consists of an apron about twelve in- 
ches square, deftly made of the green 
leaves of a tree known as the Dracena. 

At ceremonials and festivals a flow- 
ing robe is worn, called the lava-lava, 
which is made of bark cloth, of won- 
derfully soft and fine texture, in the 
manufacture of which the Samoans 
excel. These robes are gathered into 
foliis round the waist, and reach down 
to the ankles. 

The small apron does not, strange to 
say, leave an impression of nudity 
upon the mind of a stranger, for the 
body is covered with wonderfully ex- 
ecuted tattoo marks, which take the 
place of further clothing. This cover- 
ing of tattoo has, in fact, before now 
been described in books of travel 
as “a close-fitting, strangely figured 
garment, made of a silken stuff, arti. ° 
ficially wrought.” 

The absence of tattoo marks from a 
man’s body signifies laziness, and con- 
sequently cowardice and poverty. 

The Samoans have so good an opinion 
of their national costume that they 

have often urged missionaries and their families 
| to adopt it, telling them to “faa Samoa,” or “when 
in Rome to do as the Romans do.” 

When I visited these islands in 1881, I was not 
only much impressed by the traits of intelligence 
and refinement shown by these people, but inter- 
ested in their methods of catching birds and 
sharks. 

They cut away the trees and dense undergrowth 
in various parts of the forest so as to form small 
| clearings, and here they trap great numbers of 
pigeons, both for food and for sport. 
| The method of capture is curious and ingenious. 
| The circle cleared in the woods is generally about 
| one hundred yards in diameter, and is made clear 
| of everything except what appear to be clumps of 
bushes, growing at regular intervals in the form 
of an inner circle. These are in reality huts, made 
from the branches of trees which are freshly cut, 
and stuck into the ground afresh every day during 
the pigeon season, whether the huts are used or 
not. 

This is done because the wild pigeon is a very 
suspicious bird, and likely to note even a change 
from green leaves to dry, or to perceive a patch of 
dry leaves, when the surrounding forest is green. 
The natives say that if a bird be caught where all 
is fresh and green, its companions attribute its loss 
to a snake, and do not shun the spot; whereas if it 

disappears where a brown, dry heap is surrounded 
| by green verdure, the others suspect a trap, and 
keep away. 

The apparatus used consists merely of a net and 
a tame pigeon. The net is made of bark fibres, 
and is almost as light as gossamer. It is about 
two feet wide at the mouth, which is kept open by 
a ring of hard wood twigs, twisted when green, 
and allowed to dry hard and compact. 

The net is about three feet deep, and is of a 
large, loose mesh, so as to offer little or no resist- 
ance to the air. The ring holding the net is 
secured to a long, light bamboo pole which may 
be forty feet long. This is left lying on the ground 
until required for use. 

The decoy bird is one that has been taken from 
the nest when young, or has been reared in cap- 
tivity, and has become perfectly tame and docile. 
Its owner has trained it, by means of a string 
attached to its leg, to fly high or low, right or left, 
guided by the motion of the cord. When properly 
trained, the bird, with a string forty yards in 
length attached to its leg, will sit upon a perch by 
the side of its master’s hut, and at the word of 
command fly into the air to the end of the string, 
wheel around in graceful circles, now high above 
the tree-tops as though to greet the morning sun, 
then hovering for a second, and swooping down to 
a lower level as if for food, remaining in the air 
about five minutes. Then it returns to its perch 
to be caressed and fed. 

Each man provided with his bird and his net, 
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the native fowlers betake Quantne to the clear- 
ing, and -conceal themselves in the brush huts. 
As soon as a wild flock appears, every decoy bird 
rises. The wild flocks seeing them, and fancying 
from their movements that they are feeding, 
descend to join them. Then the fowler, sitting in 


his hut, raises the net and deftly catches them in | 








tapped the par gently upon the head. Sleepy 
and gorged with food, annoyed at the interruption 
and not knowing exactly what it was, the shark 
turned round with a swish in a compass scarcely 
large enough for him to lie in. As it did so it 


exposed its tail, over which the noose was dropped 
with the same results as before. 








it, one by 
one. As fast 
as each is caught, 
the net is laid flat upon the 
ground, and carefully drawn to the hut, where 
the bird is taken out and the net deftly pushed 
forth again without alarming the flock. 

This pigeon-catching, aside from supplying an 
important article of food, is one of the national 
games. Frequently it lasts, as a game, a month 
at a time. The players, in a large party, start 
out, and on arriving at the ground, see first to the 
fixing of the huts, and then open proceedings by 
a great drink of kava—a beverage which is made 
from the root of that name by a peculiar process. 
This indispensable ceremony over, each competitor 
retires to his hut, and the game begins. 

He who takes the greatest number of birds in a 
given time wins the contest, and receives from the 
other players the stake agreed on, which is gener- 
ally food or kava roots. The winner practically 
gains nothing but honor, as the stakes are ali 
distributed by the winner to his companions in a 
grand feast, the food being cooked, and the kava 
made into drink. 

The natives may often be seen in the centre of 
the villages training their pigeons; and they part 
with these birds, when they are thoroughly 
trained, very reluctantly indeed. 

It is hard to tell whether bird-catching or fish- 
ing, as a sport, occupies the first place in the 
native regard. ‘The men are wonderfully expert 
and courageous, especially in shark-fishing, of 
which they are very fond. The flesh of the shark 
is the principal dainty at their great feasts, and 
parties of men go out in search of them. Three 
fishermen man each canoe, taking along with 
them a strong noosed rope of bark fibre, and a 
quantity of animal offal. 

When I was at Samoa a shark-hunting party 
was organized in our honor, and a storm having 
just blown itself out, we found the fish inshore, 
lying under the ledges of rocks bordering the 
lagoon. The offal was thrown overboard piece 
by piece. This served the double purpose of 
attracting the sharks and gorging them so as to 
render them easy of capture. ‘The water around 
us was soon alive with sharks. As soon as the 
offal had been eaten the creatures retired to spots 
where rocks overhung a stretch of smooth sand, 
and there, lazily extending themselves at their full 
length, lay half-asleep. 

The native at the stern of the canoe in which I 
was seated paddled slowly along. Presently we 
saw a large gray fellow asleep. A raised hand 
signalled the paddler to stay the course of the 
canoe. The other native, a lithe, active young 
fellow, let himself quietly into the sea, and with 
the noose of the rope in his hand dived to the 
bottom, quickly but gently slipped the noose over 
the tail of the sleeping fish, and returned to the 
surface. When he had climbed into the canoe we 
all three seized the rope, and despite the struggles 
of the fish, pulled him out, hauling his tail clear 
of the water and rendering the fish nearly help- 
less. 

The two natives then took command of the 
rope alone, sending me to the stern. Waiting 
until the fish resumed its struggles, by a peculiar 
movement they easily jerked the fish into the | 
canoe. There a blow with a club finished it. 

The next shark we encountered had backed 
into a crevice or hole in the rocks, leaving only 
its head accessible. This I supposed quite out of 
reach, but our diver coolly dropped down and 









Sometimes a 

baited hook is carried 

out in a canoe and dropped in about 

twelve feet of water, the line being then 

brought back to land. When a shark seizes 

the bait and is fairly hooked, the natives shoulder 

the rope, and singing a rude, measured chant, 

dance inland, dragging the fish into the shallows, 
where it is speedily killed. 

This sport is dangerous, but the Samoan is as 
much at home in the water as the shark is, and 
displays an astonishing indifference toward them. 
Casualties are unusual. When the shark is 
cooked and eaten the teeth are carefully preserved, 
and a curious offensive weapon is made of them. 

Wir. P. Ponp. 
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RESURRECTION. 
wane nature feel death’s withering blight, 


ni 
Whi le hopeless sleep the saints. ‘who die? 
Springfield Republican. —J. C. Stoddard. 
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MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


Almost every week brings reports of ‘‘demon- 
strations’”’ against missionaries in China, but no 
very destructive attacks have been made on them 
since the riots of 1891, in the towns along the 
Yang-tsze River. This is because the Chinese 
Government has restrained its subjects more than 
formerly, on account of threats by the United 
States and several great European powers. ‘They 
declared that they would back the missionaries 
of Christianity with gunboats and marines if 
Pekin failed to protect them with police and 
soldiers. 

That threat was effective, but not well calcu- 
lated to add. to the missionaries’ popularity in 
China. Yet it was necessary. Many of the 
missionaries went there in assurance that their 
governments would protect them in the liberties 
conceded in treaties by the Chinese Government. 
Hence the Western powers are bound to protect 
the missionaries. 

Unfortunately the treaties referred to were 
forced on China, and the fact that the mission- 
aries, or some of them, are there in consequence 
of foreign force is one of the main reasons why 
threats of more force have to be made to save 
them from murder by the populace. 

This does not apply to all missionaries in 
China. Among them are many Protestants and 
many Catholics who take their lives in their 
hands and penetrate the interior, confiding in 
God and cheerfully risking martyrdom in the 
high hope of saving souls. The Jesuits have 
been there for over two hundred years, mostly 
without protection. Catholicism has a million 
Chinese converts. 

Protestant missions have been protected there 
for about fifty years. They had about thirty- 
eight thousand converts in 1890, thirty for every 
missionary then employed in the field, or one for 
every ten thousand Chinese. It must not be 
supposed that these missionaries all demand that 
force or threats shall sustain them. They go 
forth in the noblest spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
many of them perceive that their work is hindered 
by the hatred roused against them by armed 
intervention on their behalf. 

Another cause which delays the advance of 
Christianity in China is the doctrinal differences 
of the Christian churches. The Chinese are bred 
to regard difference of sect as equivalent to differ- 
ence of creed; hence they cannot easily be brought 
to understand that Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Jesuits, Baptists, Greek churchmen, Trappists, 
Episcopalians, Lazarists and others are all 
preaching one Christianity. 

Again, Chinese bewilderment is 








increased 


. Emperor is in some sort divine, on the transcen- | 





because the Jesuits, the , English and the ry 


can missionaries use different Chinese words in | 


signifying God. This causes the people to think 
that the missionaries have different Deities, and 
makes them wonder that the foreigners should 
all profess, and invite them to accept, one God. 
Another Chinese objection to the missionaries 
is in the nature of the objection which Americans 
have against Mormonism. The fabric or social 
order of the United States is founded on the 
preservation of that family life which polygamy 
would destroy. Now the elaborate, complicated 
social and political system of China is founded 
on ancestor worship, on the notion that the 


dent dignity of the Emperor’s representatives, and | 
on other ideas which Christianity cannot and will | 
not accept or tolerate. Hence intelligent Chinese 
oppose Christianity as dangerous to the state. 


Finally, the comforts and privacy of some of | 


the mission houses annoy the Chinese. The 
literary classes allege that the privacy is main-| 
tained to conceal dreadful crimes, and the igno- | 
rant people easily believe these monstrous libels 
because the privacy is otherwise inexplicable to 
them. As to the comforts, the Chinese are not 


alone in deriding those who preach extreme self- | 


sacrifice while well clad, sheltered and fed. 


Notwithstanding all this, the missionaries have | 


effected much more than enough good to justify 
their presence in China. It is not merely that 
they have made a considerable number of con- 
verts, but many of them have exemplified pious 
fortitude, have spread Western ideas, and have 
published valuable information about China to 
the world. That they might have effected a great 
deal more good, if in no sense backed by force, 
is, however, the opinion of many impartial 
observers, as well as many of themselves. 
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For the Companion. 
NATURE’S EASTER ANGEL. 


From the south or from the west 
With the red shield on his breest, 
Singing clear “Awake! Arise 
Nature’s Easter angel flies. 
Buried life that listened long 
For his resurrection song 
Breaks the tomb and upward springs 
While the Easter angel sings. 
ALFRED J. HOUGH. 
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THE SHORT SESSION. 


The one fact about the recent session of Con- 
gress which people would do well to remember is, 
that there was no time to do anything. There is, 
perhaps, another truth, that there was little dis- 
position to do anything; but the lack of time is 
the important fact. 

Congress begins its session in December. In 
the years when the term of a House of Represen- 
tatives comes to an end, that is, once in two years, 
the session must close on the fourth of March. 

This limits the session to three months, and 
really to two months; for there has been hardly 
time for the business to get started before Congress 
takes a holiday over Christmas and New Year’s 
day. The time is altogether too short for a full 
consideration even of the appropriation Dbills— 
which must be passed—and nothing else which 
requires care and deliberation has a chance. 

The late session was almost barren of important 
legislation. There were at least three matters of 
great national interest that failed, in each case by 
reason of the shortness of the time, combined 
with rules of procedure which enable a minority 
to delay action. 

The anti-option bill commanded a majority of 
each house of Congress, but it had not the two- 
thirds majority required to pass it out of its 
order. Had there been time something would 
have been done on the silver question, which has 
become troublesome. ~ 

The treaty for the annexation of Hawaii was 
not even taken up for consideration; the oppo- 
nents of the measure might have consumed so 
much time in debate as not only to have prevented | 


action on it, but possibly to have caused the | 


appropriation bills to fail. 

A system that results in the waste of every 
alternate year for legislative purposes and that 
compels Congress to pass even the appropriation 


bills in haste is not creditable to a nation pos- | 


sessed of ordinary good sense. It all results 
from accident. 

The Continental Congress, in 1788, with no 
thought of such consequences as have ensued, 
fixed the first Wednesday in March, 1789, as the 
day for the meeting of the first Congress under 
the Constitution, and the fourth of March has 
continued to be the birthday of Congress ever 
since that time. 

Repeated attempts have been made to change 
the system, but they have failed. Since the terms 
of President, Senators and Representatives are 
all a certain number of years, exactly, and since 
the terms begin always on the fourth of March, 
an amendment of the Constitution is necessary to 
effect a reform. No suggested amendment of 
this sort, so far as we are aware, has ever been 
passed by, or has even come to a vote in, either 
house of Congress. 

Since the beginning of Mr. Cleveland’s new 
term Senator George F. Hoar has introduced at 
the special session of the Senate a resolution for 
an amendment of the Constitution, extending the 
term to the 30th of April—the date on which, in 
1789, Washington entered upon the presidency. 

An extension of the session for nearly two 


months would make a great addition to the “short 
| session’’ and to the opportunity of Congress to 
pass useful legislation. 

But the country is still growing, and the time 
needed for public business is steadily increasing. 
In all probability Congress would find itself as 
straitened in the matter of time, in 1910, if 
compelled to close its work on the 30th of April, 
as it now is on the fourth of March. 

It therefore seems much the wiser course to 
lengthen the session still more at the present time, 
by giving to Congress the time for two full annual 
sessions. The Fourth of July is the great national 
anniversary. An amendment to the Constitution 
extending Mr. Cleveland’s term to the Fourth of 
July, 1897, and the terms of senators and repre- 
sentatives to the same date, would be popular. 

When the task of changing the system and 
abolishing the short session is undertaken, it 
surely seems wise to do the work thoroughly. 


+ 
+ 





MISTAKEN CLAIMS. 


| An incident which actually occurred in a town 
in an Eastern State has a significant meaning for 
every educated American. 

A well-known German scholar visiting this 
country was invited to a smal! reception which 
was given in this town. Only the most prominent 
of the townspeople were present. He found them 
exceedingly well-bred, cultured and intelligent. 
Not only this, but he noticed that most of the men 
and women present wore peculiar little badges or 
pins; some made of plain enamel, others set with 
diamonds and emeralds. He questioned his 
hostess. 

“They are orders, and of American origin?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “The tokens that their 
wearers belong to the true American aristocracy. 
| They are ‘Colonial Dames,’ ‘Sous or Daughters of 
| the Revolution.’ ” 

The stranger inquired into the requisites for 
membership, and was told that the badges signified 
that the wearers could boast of at least one 
ancestor who had served the republic in the Revo- 
lutionary War, or as a civil officer in colonial days. 

“And the wearers of the badge?” he continued. 
“They also doubtless serve the state? They are 
statesmen, politicians? They endeavor to purify 
the ballot-box, to amend the laws?” 


“Oh no, indeed!” was the amused reply. 
“Americans of this class seldom vote at all. Poli- 
tics is considered by them an unclean trade. It is, 


as a rule, left to the bosses or men who follow 
politics to earn a livelihood.” 

“They wear the badges, then, because they are 
proud that their grandfathers did what they are 
ashamed to do? I cannot quite understand,” said 
the puzzled foreigner. 

The implied rebuke of the German shows that 
he felt that something else was needed to entitle 
the wearers of the pretty pins to a place among 
the “true American aristocracy” than the proof 
that their dead grandfathers had served their 
country nobly. Ignoring as they did the most 
vital obligation of citizenship in the republic their 
ancestors had honored, had they a right to the 
claims they made? 


ee 
MR. MARGERINE,. 


It was the time of the great Dock Strike in 
London. A young man went to his comfortable 
breakfast, and read in the morning paper the 
miserable records of starvation among the working- 
people. His very heart turned sick within him. 

“I can’t eat,” he said, “I’ve no right to be fed 
while those poor wretches starve. I am going 
down to the docks.” 

His resources were not large. He earned his 
living by literature, and that does not mean a 
fortune. But he had a little money put aside, and 
he took that little with him. 

He went first to a Church Relief Association, 
and found that its benefactions were confined to a 
certain parish. 

“We are taking care of our own poor,” the man- 
ager said. “Itis allwecando. And the situation 
is horrible. Suppose you take Dey Street, and 
see what you can do.” 

The young man hurried off to Dey Street. He 
saw there an enormous building, a sort of rookery, 

| it seemed to him, in which birds of evil omen 

| might gather. He entered it, and the woman who 
had it in charge met him upon the threshold. He 
| asked if there was much suffering in her house. 

“Yes,” she answered, “very much,” and then 
told him on what floors he would find the worst 
cases. 

Making his way among them, the visitor dis- 
covered for the first time what the poor may be to 
each other in time of trouble—how much courage 
and manliness may go hand in hand with starva- 
tion. 

He had provided himself, at a provision shop, 
with a huge basket of food, and it chanced that the 
word “Margerine” was painted on the outside of 
the basket in big, black letters. He stopped, with 
this basket on his arm, at all the doors the house- 
keeper had mentioned. 

At one of them a pale, haggard-looking man 
appeared; but he refused all aid. “It aint that 
I’m above bein’ helped,” the man said, “but I’ve 
got enough ahead to keep me and mine in bread 
for one week more. If the strike aint off by then, 
I'll take help, and thank you; but there’s worse off 
than we are now, and they must be seen to first.” 

On, from room to room, the young man went, 
with his basket on his arm. One poor mother 
burst out into wild sobbing. 

“O God bless you, sir, God bless you!” she cried. 
“TI thought these little uns would ’a’ been dead 
before to-morrow, and you’ve saved ’em. God 
bless you!” 

He left bread here, and a bit of bacon there, and 
some bovril for a woman to drink who was too far 
gone to eat anything. 

At last he went down the long flights of stairs, 
and again he found the woman who kept the house. 
She had said nothing to him of any needs of her 
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own; but he had noticed a strange, hollow look 
about her eyes, and had seen that her lips were 
strangely white. 

The thought of her had gone with him all through 
his round of visits, and he had kept in his basket a 
loaf of bread and a bit of bacon. 

“When did you eat anything last?” he said to 
her, when he found her again. 

The color surged into her cheeks, and her voice 
trembled as she answered, “Oh, I had something 
day before yesterday. You know they can’t pay 
their rents now.” 

“And you never even spoke of yourself?” 

“Well, 1 knew some of them up-stairs hadn’t had 
anything to eat for three days. And I—” 

“And you starve,” cried the boy, for he was a 
boy in heart though he had passed his twenty- 
third birthday. He emptied his basket on her 
table, and went out into the air. 

The strike lasted five days longer. The young 
man hardly knew how they passed. He worked 
some hours of the day at space work for which he 
got immediate pay, and every day he went down 
to the docks. 
they looked for the sunrise. Mr. Margerine they 


had called him at first, because of the name on his | 


basket. They called him “Our Mr. Margerine” 
before the five dark days were ended, and when 
the strike was over he felt that he had tasted a cup 
of joy so sweet and full that life could hardly hold 
anything more blessed. 

One day, some months afterward, he was walk- 
ing through a crowded city street, and he felt some 
one pull gently at the skirt of his coat. He looked, 
and a small boy smiled up at him. 

“Say, mister, do you like the Pall Mall best, or 
the Globe?’ squeaked a little voice. 

The young man hesitated at this sudden demand, 
but the little voice went on, “’Cause I wants to 
give yer one ’cause you saved my mar’s life, Mr. 
Margerine, and I don’t forgit it.” 


a ———_———— 


CHANCE OR CHARACTER ? 


New devices to guard the purity of the ballot- 
box or to neutralize the bad influence of self- 
seeking wire-pullers are being constantly brought 
forward, and this fact in itself proves the extent 
of the evil against which these devices are aimed. 

A unique plan to reform municipal politics has 
been agreed upon by the people of Oswego, who 
have asked the consent of the New York legisla- 
ture to put it into operation. Briefly stated, it is 
this: 

The city is divided into four districts; in each 
district the names of all its legal voters are put 
into a wheel like that used for obtaining juries, 
and all are then drawn; the first hundred citizens 
whose names are drawn form Class A, the second 
Class B, and so to the end. 

Each one hundred citizens thus by chance thrown 
together meet and elect delegates to a council, 
which in its turn elects city officials for that dis- 
trict, and also delegates to a smaller council made 
up of representatives from the four districts; this 
smaller council elects the mayor and other general 
city officers. 

At each election the whole process is repeated. 
The idea is that the citizens, thus divided by lot 
into small elective bodies, cannot be easily .con- 
trolled in their action by corrupt cliques or become 
subject to bribery. 

How such a plan would work in actual practice 
But what a commentary it is 
on municipal politics generally that such a self- 
imposed restraint should be thought needed! 
Justice is allegorically represented as blindfolded, 
and chance also is called a blind goddess; here 
we have citizens proposing, as it were, to blind 
themselves by chance in order to do justice. 

After all, the final appeal must be to the indi- 
vidual conscience. Montesquieu tells us that the 
essential principle of a republic is individual 
virtue, as that of a monarchy is honor and that of 
a despotism fear. Every citizen forms by his own 
character a part of the character of the nation. 


—_——_- oer $$ 
CONCLUSIVE. 


In the English Parliament the question was 
agitated, not long ago, as to the need of having in 
Wales county court judges who could speak the 
Welsh language. 

The English members contended that there was 
not the slightest necessity for it; an English- 
speaking judge would, in every case, do exactly 
as well as a native. Then Mr. Mabon, a Welsh 
member, sprang to his feet. 

“Very well,” said he, “let us consider the matter. 


Here we are in the county court house at Ynysym- | 


aengwyn. I’m the plaintiff. The attorney-general 
is the county court judge. He, in the course of the 
case, asks me if I am prepared to swear that the 
boots delivered to the defendant, for the price of 
which I sue, were rights and lefts, or otherwise as 
the defendant alleges. 

“That is a delicate question which I, with my 
partial knowledge of English, do not trust myself 
to answer, except in my native tongue. Therefore 
I say: 

“*Cymmer daubwech, ar gwastad clawdd luest 
twich; pen-dré pistyll bwich dwy hafod-tai lech 
wedd Yspytty?’” 

“Now,” he thundered, while the house held its 
breath, and a cloud of embarrassment stole over 
the face of the attorney-general, “what does the 
honorable and learned gentleman say to that?” 

The honorable and learned gentleman had no 
further objection to make. 


_— 
> 





A MATTER OF WORDS. 


The ready acceptance by lawyers of fees and 
“retainers” from bad men, and especially from 
those whom the public feel to be working against 
their interests, is often the occasion of sarcastic 
remarks. 

A certain prominent lawyer was asked by an 
acquaintance if the report were true that he had 


fone into the service of a corporation which had | 


been suspected, on pretty good evidence, of bri- 
bing members of a legislature. 


They learned to expect his visits, as | 


“Oh,” said the lawyer, “I’ve not gone into their 
service. I have simply agreed not to join the cther 
side.” 

“And you have taken a fee for that?” 

“Oh, naturally they sent me an honorarium.” 

“Ah, I’m glad to know it was that. I might have 
got the idea that it was a dishonorarium !” 


GENEROUS COMMANDER. 


Great, King of Prussia, was leading his army 
through Saxony he was very careful of the fields 
of grain. If a soldier stepped out of the direct 
road, his captain was punished. One day in the 
harvest season the prince saw the peasants hurry- 
ing to save their crops from a storm that was 
coming up. Immediately he had every horse 


the assistance of the farmers, who were amazed 
at this sympathy from a great general and an 
enemy. In many similar ways he won the respect 
and affection of the Saxons. 


| A Saxon nobleman who could not pay the war 
| tax killed himself in despair. When Henry heard 
of it his grief was so great as to surprise his 
friends. The man had been the father of a family, 
and Henry mourned bitterly over the tragedy, and 
said over and over again, “Poor fellow, poor 
fellow, why did he not let me know of his troubles? 
I would have saved him.” 

Some three hundred French officers, prisoners 
of war, were once brought before him. He was 
indignant when he saw that they had been de- 
prived of their swords, and ordered that they 
should be returned to them, saying, “They are 
men of honor, and should be treated as such. To 
be prisoners of war is an accident of their profes- 
sion, and no discredit.” He had the wounded 
among these prisoners cared for as carefully as if 
they had belonged to his own army, and when he 
learned that fifty of the prisoners were entirely 
without money, he provided them with some from 
his own purse and at considerable inconvenience. 

The king paid a beautiful tribute to his services 
as a general. 
Frederick gave a banquet to his generals, among 
whom was his brother, Prince Henry. He dis 
cussed the war, and frankly and concisely men 
tioned all the mistakes that he had made, and all 
those that the generals on all sides had made. He 
did not spare himself, and the Prussian, Austrian, 
Russian, Swedish, English, Brunswick and French 
generals were all ney <4 criticised. 

When he had finished this discourse he said to 
his guests, “Now, gentlemen, we will drink the 
health of the only general who, throughout the 
war, has not made a single mistake. My brother— 
to you!” 








SHORT STORY OF A GREAT STORM. 


One of the grandest storms on record, that which 
prevailed upon the Atlantic on December 22, 1892, 
has recently been made the subject of a special 
chart by the United States Hydrographic Bureau. 


from Newfoundland to Ireland, and from Labrador 
to the Madeira Islands. 


Reports from no less than eighty-six vessels, 
that were involved in the storm, have been re- 
ceived, and probably many others, from which no 
reports have been forwarded, were included in 
the storm limits. Most of the vessels were com- 
paratively near to the track of the storm centre, 
and they encountered some of the loftiest ocean 
waves on record, their height in some cases 
exceeding thirty feet. 

One of the lowest trustworthy barometric read- 
ings ever recorded upon the Atlantic was obtained 
in the midst of this storm by the captain of the 
Netherlands-American steamer, Werkendam. His 
mercurial barometer indicated a pressure of only 
27.75 inches, the average fair weather pressure at 
sea-level being from 30 to 31 inches. 

The circular sweep of the winds exhibited in 
this great storm is very interesting. While the 
wind off Newfoundland was from the northwest, 
that off the Azores at the same hour was from the 
west, that off the coast of Spain from the south, 
and that between the British Islands and Labrador 
from the east. Thus the atmospheric ocean rest- 
— upon the Atlantic was thrown into a vast 
whirlpool motion, which increased in velocity 
toward the centre, where the lashing of the air 
excited the surface of the sea to a fury. 





CHILDISH SIMPLICITY. 


When Rauch, the German sculptor, was a child, 
he was conscientious to an amusing degree. One 
rainy day, when walking with his father, he took 
pains to step exactly in his elder’s footprints, and 
as his legs were but short, and he was obliged 
to spring from one to another, his father’s stock- 
ings were soon splashed with mud. 


“What nonsense is this, youngster?” called Herr 
Rauch. 

“Father,” was the grave reply, ‘‘the teacher says 
children must walk in the footsteps of their 
elders!” 

The boy by no means intended a joke; his act 
was merely the literal fulfilment of a duty. 

Another true incident illustrates his simple and 
lovely belief in all things beautiful. Every spring 
an old linen weaver came to the house, set up his 
loom there, and made cloth for the family use. 
He slept in the same room with the boy, who found 
him an interesting companion, and had no hesita- 
tion in telling him all his thoughts. 

As the story of the death of Jesus was read in 
school, at that time, the lad became so absorbed in 
it that he thought the scenes of the crucifixion to 
be actually taking place at Jerusalem. He believed 
in the resurrection, and thinking that it must spread 
a glory over the whole earth, waited anxiously for 
Easter morning. 
| “It is going on now,” he called out suddenly, 
| raising himself in bed. 

— is going on?” asked the weaver, waking 
also. 

“The resurrection of our Lord!” 

Then the gentle old weaver taught him how to 
modify his belief, and the child was content, 
though disappointed. 





NATURAL IGNORANCE. 


According to the author of “The Realm of the 
Habsburgs” the nobles of Austria, with some 
exceptions, of course, are very little given to intel- 
lectual pursuits. 


Count L—, a well-known member of the 
Herren-haus, hailed a cab, and told the driver to 
take him to Gerold’s bookstore—the principal one 
in Vienna. 

Cabby looked puzzled, and frankly confessed 
that he did not know the shop in question. 

“What,” said the count, “you pretend to be a 
| Vienna ecab-driver, and do not know Gerold’s?” 
| Half in apology and half in a tone of wounded 
dignity, the cabman replied: 

“Your lordship must excuse me, but I am only in 
the habit of driving gentlemen.” 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
= 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 


mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 








TWO INTERESTING BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 





When Prince Henry, brother of Frederick the | 


taken from the baggage-wagons, and sent them to | 


After a long and terrible war, | 


This tremendous storm covered the whole ocean | 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
Joun T. Morse, editor of the Series, and au- 
thor of the volumes on John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson and Benja- 
min Franklin. With a Portrait and Map. 2 
vols. 16mo, $2.50. A work of very great 
interest, devoted to Lincoln’s public life and 
illustrating the great qualities which made him 
so trusted and loved. 


|The Story of Malta. 

A graphic account of this famous island by 
| MATURIN M. BALLOUu, author of ‘‘Equatorial 
America,’’ $1.50; ‘‘Due West,’’ $1.50; ‘‘Due 
North,’’ $1.50; ‘‘Due South,’’ $1.50; ‘‘The 
New Eldorado”’ [ Alaska], $1.50; ‘‘Under the 
Southern Cross,’’ $1.50; and ‘‘Aztec Land,”? 
$1.50. Mr. Ballou made a long visit to the 
island, and now tells its engaging story. $1.50. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


(Adv, | 








CLEAN NAILS 


for every one by using 


BAILEY’S RUBBER - 





This ingenious device combines the most approved 
methods for treating the nails without injury to the 
nails or cuticle. The blade is made of hard rubber 
opening and closing into the soft rubber part. It has 
sharp and square edges for oe the dead cuticle 
from the top and for cleaning under the nail. The 
corrugated end is for pushing back the skin on the top 
of the nail to its proper shape, also for wiping the 
under surface after using the blade. The corrugations 
on the bottom are for smoothing the tips after cutting, 
also for polishing the whole surface. Endorsed by 

rofessional Manicures. For sale by all dealers in Toilet 
Weoas, or mailed upon receipt of price, 25 cents. 


Catalogue Mailed Free of 
Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


DONT you think that’s a dainty, pretty 
pattern ? 

It’s one of the mixed stripes in ‘“Toile du 
Nord,’’ the fashion- 
able novelty in wash- 

goods. The checks 
are beautiful, from 
tiny pin checks for 
children’s wear, 
to the fashionable, 
large, gay plaids 
with solids in 













match, and in 
black and white. 
I prefer this to 
any other fabric 
for Spring and 
Summer wear, 
it is so light in 
weight and washes so well, in fact, 


““Toile du Nord”’ 
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shrink and fade in washing. Ask for it the 
next time you go down town, or get 
samples from 


PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


every shade to | 





| 
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is about the only fabric I know that won’t | 


| 





Y MAIL Gentlemen may have their 
CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER 
at the largest and most elegant Mer- 
chant Tailoring Establishment in the 

world— 


ARNHEIM’S, 


Broadway and 9th St., New York. 


Send for samples and price list, 1,000 styles, for 


suits, $20.00, trousers, $5.00, and Spring overcoats, all 
silk-lined and faced, $15.00,’ with full instructions for 
self-measurement, tape measure and Fashion Review. 
We employ the most skilful workmen and guarantee 


quality, style and fit. Our Mail Order Department oc- 
cupies two entire lofts in our mammoth building. 

Kindly mention garment and material desired to 
insure proper samples. 


Stylish 















The Dress Stay plays an 
important part in the fit 
and style of every dress. 
When making your 
Spring Dresses con- 
sider the superior 
qualities of this 
Stay. 


See tinfoil 

band on every 
genuine Light- 
ning Stay. 


Lightning 
Dress Stays 


Wont Stay Bent. 
Wont Rust, Wont Break. 


THINNEST—takes 
least room — 


Special Inducement 
TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Send us Your Name for Sample. 


FREE A piece of Bone Casing, made 
* especially for Lightning Stays, 
will be mailed free to any one sending 26 
cents for sampie dozen Improved Lightning 
Dress Stays, giving lengths wanted—made 4 to 
15 inches, every half inch—also color of casing, white, 
drab or black. Sample Stay mailed to any address. 


DIMICK & AUSTIN, 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather, 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 

















tener 


worthless 


Made by George Frost Co., Boston. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








This is the 
Rounded Rib 
on Holding 
Edges of Fas- 
of 

Warren Hose 
Supporter— 

the reason 
why it cannot 
cut the stock- 
ing, all other sup- 
porters must cut 
it.— The most 
comfortable and 
sensible hose sup- 
porter.— There are 
countless and 
imita- 
tions, sure to cut 

the stocking. All genuine Warrens have 
‘‘Warren”’ stamped on end of fastener, 
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MFORTABLE 


Cc 
EVERYWHERE 


These are days of fashionable sense—the un- 


derdress of woman allows 
full ease of movement — to 
stand comfortably—to walk 
—to ride—to work—and all 
this ease and dressy grace 
are given the wearer of the 
Equipoise Waist, the fash- 
ionable corset substitute. To 
know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write to the George 
Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THET1. 
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EASTER. 


Derivation of the word “ Easter.” 

How long has Easter been celebrated ? 

What were the earliest methods of celebrating Easter ? 

At what time of year was it celebrated ? 

How was Easter observed during the Middle Ages? 

Why does the modern date of Easter vary? How is 
it determined ? 


From what comes the fachion of decorating “ Easter 


Eggs?” 








For the Companion. 


EASTER TREASURE. 


I filled my house with flowers for Easter Day, 
All that the loveliest and sweetest bloom; 

In every nook some fragrant cluster lay, 
Perfume and beauty gracing every room. 


Roses and lilies, spicy heliotrope, 
Carnations Srastnthe and daffodils, 

Pansies for thoughts of love and ardent hope 
And sweet blue violets bringing balm for ills. 


The flowers were all for him, my boy, my boy! 

I thought he might from heaven look smiling down, 
And gain mayhap some little ed joy, 

Seeing his mother’s love in blossoms shown. 


There was a woman bowed with grief and care 
Who told me, amid tears, how far away 

In father-land her kinsfolk forth would fare 
To church with hymns and flowers on Easter Day. 


Poor homesick soul! I had no flowers to spare, 
But yet, grief how hath wer: 
I gavefrom all my rich abundance there 
A small jar with a red geranium flower. 


Even while she went with grateful smile and thanks, 
A neighbor’s little child came bringing me 

A single lily. y flowers stood in ranks; 
What could a single added lily be! 


1 took it from her little loving hand, 

And gave the eager upturned face a kiss; 
My boy in heaven would see and understand 
ow mid his wealth of flowers came also this. 


That night I dreamed of fields and gardens fair 

Where light was shining and where fountains played, 
Where chant voices thrilled the fragrant air, 

And white-ro people with glad faces strayed. 


And one there was, a little way apart, 
My boy, my ow jn heaven’s sweet Paster hour, 
Ciseping with radiant smile upon his eart 


ly, and a red geranium flower! 
Mary L. B. BRANCH. 








For the Companion. 
IN SOLITUDE. 


An old history of Philadelphia states that 
before the Revolution there were but two clubs in 
that city. One was an association of a dozen 
wealthy epicures, who met occasionally in a farm- 
house on the banks of the Schuylkill, and with 
closed doors proceeded to don linen aprons and 
jackets, and to stew terrapin, grill fish and roast 
young pigs soaked in wine, upon all of which 
they afterward feasted. 

The other was a club made up of a few 
mechanics and clerks, who each brought his one 
or two precious books to place on a shelf in the 
room of a young lad—a printer who was their 
leader—for mutual use. 

These twenty soiled and battered volumes were 
the beginning of the first circulating library in 
this country, and the young printer was Benjamin 
Franklin, who taught not only his fellow- 
mechanics, but the states of the Republic, that in 
union there is strength. 

A club of gourmands, of the same name as that 
of old, still meets on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
and cooks dainties unknown to Lucullus, and the 
methods of the Library Society have been extended 
throughout the country. 

Besides these, scores of associations have sprung 
up in Philadelphia. In a registry of all the 
respectable citizens made last year, there were 
but a small minority of persons who were not 
members of one or-more clubs, guilds or societies. 
In this respect Philadelphia is like many other 
American cities. 

These facts show that there has been a change 
In the method of our social life. The tendency to 
codperate for both good and bad purposes is now 
almost universal. Especially is this the case with 
educated women. 

Many a girl could echo the lamentation of a 
young New York woman who wrote to a friend: 
“T am no longer myself, but a part of several 
clubs, organized to study Shakespeare, to cook 
fifteen-cent dinners, to make shirts for the poor, 
to discover the true history of Rameses, to act 
Greek tragedies. My mind flies into a thousand 
channels to reach these different ends.” 

There can be no doubt that much good is 
accomplished by combinations of intelligent men 
and women. But we should not forget that the 
most difficult tasks set before a human soul must 
be approached by it in solitude. The Master 
taught His disciples to work together to help the 
world. But He showed them also the way to the 
mountain and the desert when they would seek 
help for themselves. 


a> 
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A WISE ANSWER. 


It is not always the educated and the clever 
who give the shrewdest answers, and a reply 
made to a clergyman by an old woman is an 
example of the native wit which often comes to 
the rescue of simple and sincere persons. 

The clergyman was making a pastoral call 
upon a poor but devout old woman in a village in 
Maine, and she expressed her great admiration 
for his sermon of the previous Sunday, saying 
that it had done her a great deal of good. 
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The minister thinking he would test her a little 


|asked what she could repeat of the discourse. 


With some confusion she was forced to confess 


| that she could recall nothing of the words of the 


sermon. 

“At least,” he said, ‘“‘you can tell me the 
text?” 

But this also had escaped the old woman’s 
treacherous memory. 

“JT am afraid, Mrs. Blank,’’ the clergyman 
said, ‘“‘that the sermon cannot have done you so 
much good as you think, since you have forgotten 
not only all that I said, but even the text 1 spoke 
from.” 

The old woman looked at him earnestly. 

“No,” she said; “don’t you understand that 
it’s the same with me and the sermon as it is 
with my plants when I water them? There’s 


/none of the water that’s to be found afterward, | 


but the plants are all the fresher and the livelier 
for it.” 


+ 
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A MEAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


Every year the French Academy, a learned body 
of Paris, distributes wreaths of roses to certain 
young girls who are found to have distinguished 
themselves by feminine virtues and by exemplary 
devotion to duty. These wreaths are accompanied 
by valuable prizes in money; they are the ““Mont- 
yon prizes of virtue,” so-called in honor of the 
Baron de Montyon, who founded them early in 
the present century with a large gift of money to 
the Academy for the purpose, and the girls and 
young women who receive them are called 
rosieres. 

Baron de Montyon, who gave agreat deal of money 
to other charities as well, possessed the most 
singular character, perhaps, of all the benevolent 
men who ever lived. He was miserly to the last 
degree. The full extent of his penuriousness was 
never known until the correspondence between 
him and the steward or intendant of his estate 
recently came to light, and was published. 

Montyon economized every copper that was 
possible to go to swell his benefacti 
the extent of cutting off sources of income. At 
one time he wrote to this intendant: ‘Sell the 
Paris mare and the little white mare for whatever 
you can get for them. I cannot afford to feed 





them any longer. Keep the others as long as | 


there is cartage for them, but feed them no more 


than I have ordered you—a measure of oats and a | 


bundle of straw a day.” 

He found out that passers-by were occasionally 
helping themselves to some unripe cherries in 
front of his estate. “Pick the cherries at once 
and sell them for whatever you can get,” he wrote 
to the intendant. 

The old intendant wrote him that a cow had died 
of cold in the stable, for want of boards to stop 
the cracks, and that still others would perish. As 
for the house, it was so cold for want of fuel that 
ink and pens were frozen up. “Bah!” the philan- 
thropist wrote in response; “the winter will soon 
be over.” 

He was a hard master, and if tenants on his 
estate did not pay what was due him on the 
instant, they were turned off, no matter what their 
condition might be. 

hen the French Revolution came, Baron de 
Montyon took refuge in Switzerland, and then in 
England. The old intendant wrote him interesting 
letters about the exciting occurrences around him 
in France. “Do not use so much paper in your 
letters,” the baron wrote; “the postage costs alto- 
gether too much!” 

The intendant, who was ve faithful to his 
master’s interests, in spite of the mean way in 
which he was treated, continued to give him full 
accounts of matters on the estate. “I want no 
more of your useless dissertations,” the philan- 
thropist wrote back in haste. “Did I not tell you 
to economize your paper?” 

At this very time the baron was making gifts at 
regular intervals to the poor, and he was capable 
of private benevolences. 

hile he was in London a French lady, who had 
lost a fortune in the Revolution, remarked in his 
presence that if she had six hundred frances, to 
return to France, she Might recover a part of her 
former possessions. e next day she received 
the sum of six hundred francs from some unknown 
person. She went to France, did succeed in 
recovering a part of her estate, and returned to 
London. 
Montyon promptly presented himself to her, 


‘| declared that it was he who sent her the six hun- 


dred francs, and demanded its repayment. The 
lady paid it. That night Montyon gave the sum to 
a | we refugee in London. 

uch was the life of the most benevolent miser 
who ever lived. 


+ @e_____ 
PERILOUS REFUGE. 

It is no child’s play to come to close quarters 
with an infuriated elephant, and those who have 
seen much of the beasts in their native haunts 
have learned to be very cautious in attacking 
them. They are so monstrous in size that they are 
not easily killed, and if the hunter has not a spare 
bullet for the critical moment the consequences 
are apt to be unpleasant. A traveller in South 
Africa, anxious to possess a pair of tusks to take 
home with him, secured a native guide and started 
off in search of “a real beauty.” Fortunately they 
soon came upon a tremendous animal with the 
very tusks they wanted. They drew up to him, 
and hidden behind a bush awaited a favorable 
opportunity for a shot. The elephant appeared to 
be disturbed about something, but did not turn 
his head. Finally losing patience, the traveller 
took aim at the beast’s forehead and fired. 


The result, he says, was hardly what I expected; 
for instead of seeing a dead elephant before me, 
there was a very lively one indeed, furious and 
shrieking with rage, and looking about everywhere 
for his foe. I should have taken to a tree, but 
could find none large enough, so I hurried off at 
the guide’s heels, making for the forest. 

After running about ten rods we came to a 
baobab-tree, hollow, as they usually are, with a 
large aperture on one side, and a smaller one on 
the other. Into this most welcome sanctuary we 
bolted, for the infuriated beast could be heard 
breaking through the brush only a short distance 
behind. 

I Soughe we were now safe, and had eluded the 
elephant, and so took observations from our hiding- 
place. The animal was roading us with as mu 
certainty as a retriever would a wounded partridge. 

At length he came to the tree in which we were 
secreted, but suppoding we had gone on, he would 
have passed it, when I gave him a bullet behind 
the eye and another in the neck. 

Neither of these shots appeared to do more 
harm than to increase his rage, for wheeling at 
right angles to his course, he charged the baobab 
through the centre of the smoke. The shock was 
not very frest for the animal had too little impetus 
to make it so. Still, the way he made the bark fly, 


ons, even to | 


| through slashing about with his tusks, told what a 
| small chance a human being would have for life, if 
| he should fall into his power. 
| By the time I had reloaded the elephant had 
| backed several paces. Again he charged—this 
time with such effect as to make me fe@r that the 
| shell of the tree would give way. 
| The infuriated beast seemed to think a repetition 
| of his last manceuvre would accomplish his pur- 
ose, and began backing to repeat it, when I gave 
im both barrels in the forehead. The last shot 
| brought him to his knees, but in an instant he was 
up, and charged with as much velocity as before. 
Fortunately the tree stood this assault, but it 
certainly did not look as if it could resist many 
more such attacks; so, while the beast was backing 
for another rush, we scuttled out of the back door 
and took shelter behind a meruli-tree, quite unob- 
served by the elephant, who charged again with 
great force. 
Twenty-five yards was about the distance that 
' now separated us from the elephant, and while he 
was slashing the baobab in his blind fury, I gave 
him two shots behind the shoulder. The second 
eae the huge animal down with a tremendous 
crash. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


THE GUESTS OF GOD. 
Why should we wear black for the guests of God ?—RUSKIN. 


From the dust of the weary highway, 
From the smart of sorrow’s rod, 


eyes is taken; 
Sweet mysteries they are shown. 

Their doubts and fears are over; 
For they know as they are known. 


For them there should be rejoicing 
And festival peper. 
As for the bride in her beauty 
Whom love hath taken away— 
Sweet hours of ful waiting 
Till the path that we have trod 
Shall end at the Father’s gateway, 
And we are the guests of God. 
Mary F. Burts. 


* 
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RETRIEVING A COW. 


Two young women who were travelling in 
Ireland together, one day, armed with a revolver, 
took a long and lonely walk along a road bordered 





pastured. Suddenly they saw advancing out of 
the mist at a lumbering trot a large brindled bull- 
dog, with a bit of rope hanging from his collar. 
The two travellers stood aside to let him pass, but 
he instantly stopped and stared at them in what 
| seemed a very threatening manner. The thought 


/ came to one of them that perhaps the dog was 
mad, and she anxiously asked, “Where’s the gun?” 


“In my no returned my cousin, in a low 
voice, “and I can’t get it out. It’s stuck.” 

“Well, you’d better hurry,” said I, “for he's 
coming.” : 

The bulldog was moving slowly toward us, 
uttering strange grunts, and looking excitedly 
round at the cattle, which were beginning to close 
in on us and him. My cousin, with one strenuous 
effort, ripped the pocket of her mackintosh. 

“Pve got it at last!” she panted, putting in a 
cartridge with a fingers, and cocking the 

istol. “It’s awfully stiff, and 1 know it throws 

igh, but anyhow it will frighten him. I don’t 
really want to hit him.” 

“Wait till I get behind you!” I cried. “Now /” 

There was a report like a cannon, and the next 
moment the cattle were flying to the four winds of 
heaven. The bulldog was streaking through the 
peaeer in hot pursuit of the largest cow of the 

erd. 

“‘He’s used to guns!” I cried. ‘He thinks we’re 
cow-shooting.” 

“He’s gone to retrieve the game,” replied my 
cousin in a hollow voice. 

In another instant the bulldog had overtaken his 
prey, and the next, our knees tottering under us 
with horror, we saw him swinging from her nose 
by his teeth, while her bellowings rent the sky. 

Back she came down the hill, flinging her head 
from side to side, while the bulldog adhered with 
terrible tenacity to her nose; and jumping the 
ditch like a hunter, she set off down the road, 
followed by a trumpeting host of friends and 
sympathizers. 

I filled 4 hands with stones, and we pursued 
at our best speed, seeing from time time 
above the mae | backs and brandished tails of 
the galloping cattle the dark body of the bulldog 
~ - Was swung into the air over his victim’s 

ead. 

Suddenly the whole cortege wheeled up a lane 
leading to a cottage, and there the cow fell on her 
knees and lay exhausted, with the agree | prone 
beside her, exhausted too, but still holding on. 
The owner of the cow arrived on the scene at the 
same instant that we did. 

“Call off yer dog!” he roared in a fearful voice. 

“He’s not ours!” we panted. 

The man’s only reply was to pick up a large 
stone and heave it at the dog. It struck his brindled 
ribs a resounding blow, and to our deep relief, he 
crawled to his feet, slunk past us to the main road, 
and setting off at a limping trot, presently vanished 
through the mist. 

The man stooped and examined the poor cow’s 
torn and bleeding nose. 

“Tf he isn’t your dog,” said he, “what call have 
you taking him out to be running my cows?” 

“We met him on the road,” we protested. “We 
couldn’t oy: his following us.” - 

“Ah, thin it’s one of them yf little fellows of 
officers that has the fishing lodge below that he 
belongs to,” said the man. “I heard a shot awhile 
ago, and ye may believe me I'll have the law of 
thim !” 

We exchanged guilty glances. 

“Yes, I heard a shot, too,” I said, nervously. 
“Well, I—a—I think we must be — on now. 
It’s getting late, and—a—I hope the cow isn’t very 
bad. Anyhow, here’s something to buy soft food 
for her till her nose gets well.” 

And like the brindled dog we, too, slunk away. 


~ 
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NOT MARCO TWAIN. 


The most striking feature of St. Mark’s, in 
Venice, is the profusion of mosaics, which are 
said to cover fifty thousand square feet, and are 
much like faded paintings in appearance. High 
up in the fagade is the Lion of St. Mark, which 
one sees repeated in every material and manner. 
The author of “College Tramps” gives an experi- 
ence with a guide which suggests that Italians do 
not appreciate American humorists. 


We passed out, he says, into the square, glancing, 
as we went, at the work of several artists who were 
busily putting upon their canvas the image of the 
gorgeous interior. 

hile in the cathedral, our guide, who was point- 
ing out and explaining the different objects of 
interest, waved his hand toward the magnificent 
bronze altar, and whispered impressively, ‘““Gen- 
tlemen, at ze bottom under zis grande altare, 
repose ze great San Marco, ze patron of Venezia. 
He is brought here from Alexandreea, one thou- 
sand year.’ 

“Ah,” said N——, “he is the gentleman who 








| 


| owned the lion. Is—is he dead?” 
The guide’s face grew livid, and hie hand flew 


by fields where a large number of cattle were | 


for his stiletto—it may have been for his handker- 
chief, his hand flew somewhere, anyway. 

“Is you call Marco Twain?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the trembling N——, “my name is 
not Mark Twain.” 

The guide kindly refrained from further demon- 
strations, but muttered: “Zat Marco Twain have 
made one big fool of ze guide profession in Italia, 
and all ze guide have conjurationed to keel him, 
soon as he come once more.” 

N—— was his most patient auditor for the rest of 
the morning. 


NEES «SSeS _ 
LOCO. 


Loco is a pretty plant, something like a vetch in 
appearance, with white, purple and red flowers. 
It grows in the Southwest, and takes its name from 
a Mexican word meaning mad. Indeed it is often 
called “crazy weed,” from its direful effect upon 
cattle or horses when they eat it in any quantity. 


In the beginning the poison is slow in showing 
itself. The first symptom is usually a dull, glassy 
look in the eyes, which gradually dilate and become 
wild and —. 

if after this the animal is left to graze on the 
herb, the symptoms will beome more pronounced, 
the vision becomes impaired, and the victim 
develops an aptitude for grotesque antics, some- 
times rushing madly about. A “locoed” horse will 
balk, back, rear and often hurl itself backward, 
and has the greatest objection to having its head 
touched. 

The last and fatal stage of the disease is a gradual 
wasting away of the animal. Cattle born on the 

rairies seem apne yt | to avoid the loco. 

igh-grade beasts most easily fall victims to their 
partiality for the weed. 

I once helped to drive a cow from a loco patch, 
says a writer in Chambers’s Journal, to a corral. 
The distance was not over a mile, and yet with the 
help of another rider it took us two hours anda 
half to succeed. 

The cow ran all over the place in a silly, dazed 
way, until we got our two horses close along each 
side of her, so that she could not turn easily. Her 
sight seemed defective; she fell into an irrigation 
ditch that she could easily have crossed, and we 
got her out with no end of trouble. 

Again, coming to a fence pole lying on the 

round, she stopped abruptly and commenced 

ancing and plunging about in front of it for some 
| minutes; then with a great bound, she jumped 
| over it as if it were two or three feet high. 
| A “locoed” horse of mine while stand ng quietly 
| in the stable was seized with a spasm; it reared 
| suddenly, threw itself backward and broke its 
| neck before two men who were standing by could 
| do anything to save it. 
It is very difficult to eradicate loco, once it has 
| got a firm hold on a pasture. It grows in bi 
patches, and in the fall the large pods burst, anc 
| the seeds they contain are borne everywhere by 
the wind. 

In localities where loco is found, people who are 
deficient in intellect or odd and eccentric are said 
to be “locoed.” 


SS 
PORTUGUESE RECKONING. 


The author of “Portugal Old and New” finds 
fault with English hotel-keepers for using a 
printed form of bill on which the plain require- 
ments of a simple traveller are lost amid a multi- 
tude of items. The result is that when a guest 
pays for a day’s and a night’s lodging, he is posi- 
tively almost ashamed at finding due registry of 
his having wanted neither liquors nor stationery 
nor warm baths nor douche baths nor shower 
baths nor pots of jam nor the hotel hairdresser, 
and is apt to reflect what a poor shuffling impostor 
of a guest he is to have had so few requirements. 


The opposite of this custom ey in Portugal. 

Here, when the traveller asks for his bill, the 

landlord pleasantly rubs his hands together and 

~ ~~ “Whatever your Excellency pleases to 
ve.” 

This will not do, for the traveller is sure to offer 
too little or too much, and to be thought either a 
spen (thrift or a niggard; so he has to make a 
speech, thank the landlord for his confidence, and 
beg for a detailed statement. 

hen the landlord, politely deprecating anything 
of the kind, is slowly persuaded to check off the 
various items upon the fingers of his hand, with a 
long argument before each successive finger is 
done with and doubled down. 

“What does it come to?” asks the traveller, 
taking out his purse at last, when the hand and 
the account are closed. 

“What, did his Excellency not add up?” 

His Excellency having been incapable of this 
act of mental arithmetic, the addition is gone over 
again, from the little finger backward, with a 
finger or two, perhaps, representing forgotten 
items, brought into account from the cher hand. 

The sum total is gladly paid, and host and guest 
_— mutually content, the guest knowing that he 

as not been overcharged more than perhaps a 
thumb and one or two fingers. 





din 
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POLITE. 


Few of Ezra Hinckley’s friends and few of the 
village poor had ever taken a meal at his house, 
yet he was rich enough to have fed the hungry 
often, ‘without feeling it,” as his neighbors used 
tosay. But one day a Frenchman, who did odd 
jobs about the town, found Fis way to Ezra’s 
heart. 


Ezra rebuffed him once, but after that he gave 
orders that whenever Antoine came he should 
have the best the kitchen afforded. 

The old man was returning one evening to his 
solitary house, for he lived alone with his servants, 
when Antoine met him at the gate and asked him 
for his dinner, saying he had had nothing to eat 
that day. 

Ezra answered harshly and passed on. Antoine 
looked after him, murmuring, “Ah, monsieur is 
not polite! I—I haf no house, no dinner, but I 
know to be polite—polite under all ze circum- 
stances, invariablee, yes.” 

Ezra was a great gourmand. That night at 
dinner, after the a was removed, he sat for 
some moments looking in pleased anticipation 
into the face of a beautifully browned little roast 


pig. 

Saddenly he heard a movement. He looked up. 
There stood Antoine. 

“Pardon, monsieur, I see I interrupt a téte-d- 
téte!” said the Frenchman, and retired. 


2 
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TESTING A WARRIOR. 


Children have their own ideas of greatness, as 
they have of everything else that comes within 
their ken. Says the Brooklyn Eagle: 


General Grant, who was fond of children, was 
introduced to a little girl four years old. She 
gazed at him with an expression half-incredulous. 

“Are you the General Grant that fought in the 
battles?” she asked. 

“Yes, I wasina gost many battles,” said Grant. 

The little one looked at him in wondering silence, 
and then said: 

“Let’s hear you holler!” 
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For the Companion. 





EASTER. 


What have you brought us, gentle Spring? 
Songs the robins and blue birds sing, 
Emerald robes for branches bare, 
Blossoms of woodland, fresh and fair. 





I bring new life to the waking rill, 

I clothe in loveliness vale and hill, 

I call from the dark, unsightly mold 

Lilies of white with hearts of gold 
To crown the beautiful Easter. 


What does the welcome Easter bring? 
Carols of joy the children sing, 

Praise to One who has 
died to save, 

Hope that springs 
from an empty 
grave. 

It tells of a prison with 
broken bars, } 

Of life and beauty be- 
yond the stars. 

And when the days of 
our years are told, 

Out of the sepulchre, 
dark and cold, 

God’s lilies shal! 
crown the Easter. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


MAMMA TOM’S FAMILY. 
*’Way Out West. 
A Black Easter. 


‘Aint we dess glad 
that papa’s got anoth- 
er cow ?”’ said Daisy. 

“I guess we are!" 
said Dolly. ‘And 
he’s going to get a 
cart, too, s0 we can 
take buggy-rides.”* 

“They drive so nice 
to the plow, they'll be 
sure to drive nice to 
the cart,’’ said Daisy. 

“There! They're 
leading ‘em out to 
water this minute. 
Aint they pretty? 
Bonny’s got the most 
white on her, but 
Betty’s got the nicest 


| the burnt prairie! 





horns. Let’s run out 
and see ’em.”’ 

Out they ran, while 
Booky looked up from 
the last Companion 
and told the little clock 
that he thought Mar- 
garet and Dorothy 
had a great deal of 
curiosity. It seemed 
to him that what was 
needed to make life 
pleasant in a- new 
country was not so 
much cows as hens— 
especially about Eas- 
ter. How could you 
celebrate Easter without a single egg in the house ? 
It wouldn’t seem much like Easter if no eggs 
could be found. 

Booky looked quite sober. He wondered if 
prairie chickens didn’t lay by this time. He had 
heard them calling on pleasant days ’way back in 
March, ‘“‘Bu-bu-boo! Bu-bu-boo!’’ He thought | 
he might find a nest easily enough. 

He told the little clock he believed he'd go and | 
look. It wouldn’t be worth while to wait and ask | 
papa. He was nearly seven years old, and of 
course papa wouldn’t care if he just went a mile 
or so to look for prairie chickens’ eggs; and 
Mamma Tom wouldn’t care, either, when he saw 
the eggs. So that settled the matter in Booky’s 
mind. 

Papa and Tom had given the cows their noon- 
time water, and turned to go into the house. All 
at once they noticed a sort of murmur and rustle, 
growing louder and louder. Then tongues of 
flame shot up on the crest of the hill. 

“It’s a prairie fire!’”’ cried Tom. 
fight !’* 

“Run into the house, twinnies,” said papa, 
“and don’t stir out till Isay you may. Get those 
old bags, Tom. It might jump that strip of 
breaking. We must watch it.” 

The twins stood in the door and watched, too. | 
How fast the flames swept down the hill! 

Papa and ‘lom were none too soon with their | 
old grain-sacks and pails of water. 

Some weeds had grown up on the breaking the 
fall before, and were now dry. The little flames 
would come creeping from one weed to another, | 
and if they had not been promptly whipped out | 
with the wet sacks, they would soon have fired | 
the door-yard grass or the barn-yard straw. 

It was hot work, but the worst was soon over. 


“Now for a 


> 











|as she gathered up the breakfast dishes. 





They lingered some time to see that no smolder- 
ing fire was left to break ont later, and to watch 
the fierce, red, zigzag lines that swept over the 
unbroken fields of grass beyond. 

Then Mamma Tom wiped his flushed, moist 
face, and walked into the house saying, ‘Well, 
Booky, did you ever read of anything like that ?’’ 

A minute after he rushed out calling wildly, 
‘“‘Booky! Booky! Oh, where is Booky ?”’ 

Papa turned pale as he looked at Tom and then 
at the wide, black fields, now stretching on every 
side. Where could he be? Not where the fire 
had been. He would not believe that. He ran- 
sacked every corner of the house and stable. 
The well was but a few inches across. No chance 


| there. 


“Why, he must be somewhere here,’’ cried 
Tom, desperately. ‘‘He sat in the house reading 
when we went to water the cows. Why, we must 
find him! Papa, did you look in the garret? 
Oh see! O papa! There he comes, right over 
Don’t cry, twinnies. Look!” 


What a race there was then, right toward the 
| line of fire that was fading in the distance. Of 


For the Companion. 
WHAT SHE SAID. 


Grandma Grumpy 
Was weak and dumpy, 

And she lived across the way. 
She looked for hours 
At the precious flowers 

We were raising for Easter day; 
But “Some little sillies 
Can grow great lilies,” 

Was all that we heard her say. 
And by and by 
When the April sky 

Had coaxed them to open wide, 
She lay in her bed, 
And all she said, 

When we set them down by her side, 
Was, “Some little sillies 
Are sweet as their lilies,” 

And she kind of smiled and cried. 


<—e 


For the Companion. 


EASTER ARITHMETIC. 


“There are just three dozen eggs in the pantry, 
I believe,”’ said Mrs. Brown on Easter Monday, 
“You 
children may have them if vou really want them ; 
there will be just six apiece. I'll boil them and 
color them for you, and I hope you'll have no 


| end of fun with them.” 


“All right, mamma!” ‘Hurrah for Easter 
eggs!’* “Six for me!’’ ‘*Won’t that be fun!” 
‘‘Be sure to boil em hard!”’ ‘‘I want blue ones!”’ 
So it went, from fourteen-year-old Bob to four- 
year-old Bessie. 
Into the kettle rolled three dozen fresh white 
eggs, but one had a thin shell, so only thirty-five 


course papa reached him first, and then Tom 
gave him a squeeze, while the twins cried ear- 
nestly, ‘‘Here's us, Booky!"’ It seemed as if he 
must have come right through the fire, and yet he 
wasn’t even singed. 

He didn’t half understand what they were all 
so glad about, but as soon as he could get his 
breath he said, ‘There were campers over in 
Injun Hollow last night. And their camp-fire 
started a prairie fire. I was looking for prairie 
chickens’ eggs. I thought maybe I'd find some 
already roasted where the fire had been. And 
while I was walking on the burnt ground another 
fire came along from this way. Why, it’s been 
here, too, hasn’t it! 


| for a minute, and the smoke hurt my eyes some, 


but 1 had a very good view of it, and I tell you it 
was just magnificent!” 
Evpora 8S. Bumsreap. 


— — 


LittLe Ben accidentally swa lowed one of his 
teeth. When he told Tom about it, Tom said, 
“Well, Ben, you will have stomach teeth now.” 





Well, it made me pretty hot ' 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1, 


ANAGRAM. 


The omitted words are formed from those 
omitted from last line. 


As, in my chamber, morning sunbeams « * « « « 

Bringing new lease of life to me and « « « « , 

K’en so, from east to west, from **««* to 
7s ee 

Rays from the Sun of Righteousness beam forth. 


As tuneful ****** in bush and ««« 


* x ee, 
While fair Aurora beckons to the light, 
E’en so the bells of every land and clime, 
This * « * * atleast,ins « « « « « should « « « « « 


And every heart and voice should praise « « 
name. 

Who left* « * « « « « * * of light and hither came 

To lift the burdens from all hearts that * « « « « 

Oh! praise + *#* ON## ee HHH HR HH RH 
7s @. 


2. 
CROSSWORD ENIGMA 


My frst is found in 
Leghorn but not in 
Plymouth Rock; 

My second is in fancy 
breeds but not in 
common stock; 








came out whole, and of course nobody knew 
whose egg was broken. 
“Six into thirty-five five times, and five over,” 


said twelve-year-old Daisy. ‘‘Now who’s the 
‘five over’? You, Bob?” 

“I wouldn't give a cent for less than half a 
dozen,”* said Bob, gloomily. ‘Isn't five enough 
for you, Bess? You’re the littlest.” 

“T dot to have sits,”’ said Bessie, firmly. 

“J don’t need but five,’’ said Dot, who was eight 
years old. ‘I couldn't eat six if I tried.” 

When the eggs were finished and counted out, 
Dot had gone to a neighbor’s with a message from 
mamma. She was always the one to run errands, 
or go up-stairs, or hunt up lost things. Bob 
remembered that, and followed his mother into 
the pantry to say, “Just put this biggest one with 
Dot’s; she ought to have it.” 

Presently Daisy edged up to the kitchen table 
and whispered, ‘‘Here’s the prettiest of mine, 
mamma. That’s for Dot.” 

Later the twins came together on the same 
errand, and finally little Bessie remarked, ‘‘I dess 
I don’t want sits,"’ and one of hers went, too. 

Se, when Dot came back, she was very much 
surprised to find ten eggs instead of five. 

‘*What nice children!’’ she said. ‘‘Whatever 
made ‘em think of that? But where are your 
eggs,mamma? You didn’t count yourself at all, 
and I know you like eggs. Now there'll be five 
for you and five for me, and we'll just every one 
of us have five apiece, won’t we ?” 

<Oe 

At the dinner-table one day Sister Anna said, 
“T do not like Mr. Smith’s remarks, he talks too 
much.’ To which little Mamie added, ‘‘He is 
quite remarkable, isn’t he, sister ?”’ 


My third is seen in 
rooster but don’t ap 
pear in chick; 

My fourth is found in 
topknot but not in 
Dominique ; 

My jfi/th appears in 
wattles but has no 
place in spurs; 

My sizth is in the 
roost tho’ in coop it 
ne’er occurs; 

My serenth is in boiled 
but we miss it from 
the fry; 

My eighth is mixed in 
gilding but we keep 
it out of dye; 

My ninth is seen in 
gray and green but 
not in red or blue; 

My tenth is found in 
searching—where 
my whole is found 
by you. 





3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
cross, 


1. A large, flat mem- 
ber, which separates 
the architrave from 
the cornice. 

2. Errors or faults in 
printing, etc. 

8. To charge with 
any sum as a due 
share. 

~ 4. A king’s seal. 

5. Being at once 
three and one. 

6. A dispossession. 

7. An idol or charm, 
an object of worship 
in western Africa. 

8. A painting on 
fresh plaster. 

9%. A letter pronoun- 
ced by the lips. 

10. A duty levied on 

> the entrance of goods 
into French towns. 

11. Cautioned. 

12. A kind of puzzle. 

13. To ex sand. 

14. Heathen demi- 
gods. 

Primals:; A beauti- 
ful title given to Eas- 
ter. 

Finals: Pleasant 
times, occurring at the 
close of Lent. 


4. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


n Grt Brtn t ws frmrl cstmtrs rl n str mrong 
nd wlk tnt th flds t s th en dnc, wheh sn nent trdtn 
sertes, t lws ds n ths d. f th trth wr knn hvr, ths 
wh wtnssd th phnmnn dds b lkng t th sn’s firetd 
mg n sm pnd r pl whch we sightl strrd b th brz 
Ths cld b sn nnclr mrnng b ri rere. nth Brtsh 
pll, pbishd n 1708, ths stnz 5 fnd: 

ld wvs, Phbs, s 
Tht n strd 
T th msc f th sphrs y d epr. 
f th fet, er, b tr, 
Pr It’s th cs kn, 
Whn y hv nrm pn yr ppr. 


5. 
WORD CROSS. 


* 
* 
* 
cet és 
* 
* 
* 
* 
e 22 
* e+ &@ & 8 
se tt & & & @ 
rc eeneh tte th & 
see eheeneeene th & 


Down the centre; Easter greeting in Russia. 

Across; Joyful tributes; Noah’s vessel; a_ be- 
liever in God; a bishop’s staff; Whitsunday; 
Russian answer to Easter greeting, with mark of 
exclamation. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Duke of Wellington. 2. Helen of Troy. 8, 
Queen Mary. 4. Maud. 5. Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus. 6. Cleopatra. 7. Alexandra, Princess 
of Wales. 8. Victor Hugo. 9. Emperor Nicholas. 
10. Arthur Hallam. 11. Fair Rosamund. 12. Vie- 
toria. 13. Virgil. 14. Bonaparte. 15, Christopher 
North. 16. Nelson. 17. Eleanora of Castile. 18. 
Milton. 19. General Gordon. 2. Columbus. 21. 
Jephthah’s daughter. 22. Homer. 23. Iphigenia. 
| 24. Sir Galahad. 25. Prince Albert. 


es 
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BIRDS EGGS} sh Coat tn 


mens of all kinds, Naturalists” and Tax = 


es; JENNESS MILLER, Washington, D. C, 


ant send nee. a ry 4% “Mother @ 
“ad pplication. Fa- 
Iniliar Talks, wit with a avomutitul Nalend 





mists’ Supplies. Largest gor. Lowest prices. Cata- 
logue for stain. FRANK HM. FRANK H.L ‘AETIN, Albion, N.Y. | 


NAVAL EXPEDITION FOR Bt BOYS 





to the WOR oF Be 5 r circulars to 
The euctaientoet and’ fae ial i) . Jon! ‘8 2 uaa 
School, Manlius, N. Y. Boys wil via 


the Great Lakes, cena as cadets Oe a yp es war. 


VERY ‘Ngo, Wal SHEET MUSIC. 
Golden on, altz Song, ..+.++ Westhoff, 50c 
Westhoff, 40c 





ng Ye Be acred Anthem,...... 
Ring. at Twil iligh , Reverie for Piano, 
Dawn _of_ Day ¥ ae Gra 
Merrily Roaming, I Polka Ro’ mndo, Mar 
At all Music Stores. Mailed for 20 cents each "or 3 for 
50 cents. HUYETT MUSIC CO., Chicago, Ill. 





Irish Ramadan 





r, ten cen 

B Toilet Soap. 

Over 1,000,000 Ladies who 
have used it pronounce it the 
Best Soap in the World 

For the COMPLEXION. 
Excels any 25c. Soap. Ask 
your dealer for it. Full size 
sample I2c. 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 84 Adams St., Chicago. 











Lawns. Cambries. 


THE 
LEADING 


WASH FABRICS 


‘Better than Whalebone. : 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve | 


years in over 20 million corsets and | 
| dresses. 


Though costing more than} 


— FOR fo | French horn, and much superior in| 


WOMEN’S WEAR. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 
z — PAIGE ODORLESS 


Mot Proor Bac, 


Air Tight, Moth and Dust Proof, 
Durable — can be used for years. 

No paste or glue necessary. 

Garments removed and replaced in- 
stantly, no bad odor when taken out. 

oRniGes Size, 22 x20 Inches, S00. each. 
| ‘a = co 
| MOTH PROOF BAG “ 30x50 * 7a. “ 

FOR PRESERVING SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEALERS. 
WEARING APPAREL Expressed on receipt of price in 
FURS RUGS, BLANKETS ETC, Postal Note or Money Order. 

MANUFACTURED OMY OY Detroit Paper Bag Cc Os, 
DETROIT PAPER BAG 38 CHAMPLATS ST., DETROIT,MICH. 
DETROIT MICH, 


castern Age 
A. M. CLARK. 36 Liberty St., N x.| 


FREE 


Men’s Furnishing Goods, 
SHOES AND HATS. 
New York styles at lowest prices. 
SEND FOR IT. 


BRILL BROS., 




































An Illustrated Setalages 
of Latest Styles in 





quality, the corsets boned with it are 


sold at the same 
price. | 
Made in 24 
styles to fit every 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 
Fanita, fine 
coutil, $3.00; 
888, coutil -and 
satteen, $1.75; 
444, fine satteen, 


$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 


for slight figures, $1.10; 


For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





MEN’S OUTFITTERS, 
213 Sixth Avenue, New York. | 


Strength,Speed,] 

















uF si — 
as the wheel for all wheelmen. Noted for its Lightness.Grace, 
Beauty, Simplicity, Durability. Its individual merits, and | 
i reasons for its growing popularity are hey 3 L 











nton catalogue. A book of bicycle knowled | 
Is owhecimen: THE WINTON BICYCLE CO. 
| 125 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO.| 























A H appy ¢ Affair. 


They have no family doctor—put their money in | 
RAMBLERS— it’s cheaper. These children will | 
always remember home, their Ramblers the chain 
that binds them to it. 





WE HEE WE a 
Sweet 
Self : anew cnanm 


EVAN®S’ VIO. 


LeTINE, NE E ORKIS, impreg- 
hostralietliied oder 
eates laces, d- 





re 
delicious, ce unriv- 
aled for it its s combined strength, del- 
icacy and lastin and 


charms the e mont fant fastidious 
Boren et ( juarter. 
ni onal 
For the money). “By C.F ane. (OF 
Hellstropine. Orris. 
Coooge B. Evans, Mi Mfg. Perfumer, 
a 


Aad 106 Cumstuvt St., PHILAD 








Handsome Rambler Catalogue F ree. | 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
enh AND UPRICHT 







.- @» Wear Only 


| ad THE GENUINE 


n CORSET 





Pat. E | = d 

Feb. 23, °86. Re ~ every woman = has 

worn them. Bewure of Imitations. Made only by 

JACKSON CORSET C0., Jackson, Mich, 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write the makers. 














Our Mothers Say: 


omfort 


Send 4 cents 

in stamps for 

Sample and er 
Book. | 


SAVES SUFFERING. 








Cures | Cures 
Eczema. | Salt Rheum. 
Chafing. | Burns. 
Pimples. | Sunburn. 
Itching. | Tender Feet. 





ee Infant Chafing and Scalding. 
Sold by Druggists. Price 50c. per Box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
(= Use Comfort Soap, for the Hands, the Face, the 
Complexion. It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 


| Sate Combination 


SUITS 


The coat always 
lasts your boy 
twice as long 
as the pants — 
that’s the reason 
we make Com- 
bination Suits— 
one coat, two 
pairs of pants, 
and a hat—all ( 
made to match— { 
answers the pur- 
pose of two suits ¢ 
for the price of 
one—and a low r 

4 

{ 





~ 


priceat that,only 


H 


They are all- 
wool—well-made 
—well-trimmed— 
well-fitting and 
fully guaranteed { 
in every respect. 

Send us ®1.00 
S guarantee ex- 
) ress charges— 

and we will send a Suit C. O. D., Pah pricil 
examination — before payment — ‘or send @5. 








AINFANTS". 


Ages 1 to 3 years. 
CHILDREN’S. vor. LADIES’. 
For BOYS and GIRLS, 
Ages 3 to 10 years. For GROWING ‘GIRLS. 


Ages 12 to 16 years. 





oaeeey’. 
Long 
Style 52 & 62. awhite and Drab), Satteen. 


Style 102. Waist. 


Style 72 & 82. (Fast Black), Italian Serge. 
A VERY SATISFACTORY CARMENT. 


Because it Supports Stockings and 
WHY? Underclothes from the Shoulders, and 
has no stiff cords; fits with perfect ease 
and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
aap Send for Illustrated Price List.<@a 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 


Te Ql € Wad 








Sata oe = to return your money if suit is “not 


“THE HUB” 


N. W. Cor. State and Jackson Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for our CAT 
1 — (54 es) — tell s uh t 

pam gawk on en’sand Boys’ Cloth- 
ing—Furn ~ a Been ts—Men’s 

r and Ladies’ - Ladies’ Wraps 
a nd . Jackets. 


SPECIAL GLOVE SALE. 
| 79% APAIR 3 PAIRS ¢9 00 


FOR 


™ 2. undressed Kid Gloves, 
n all shades of tan or black. Regular 
Price, $1.00. Gloves sent free by mail. 


SPECIAL OFFER. sending sorshree 


pairs of _—_ loves, we will send ab- 
solutel tree autiful STERLING 
SILVER STICK- PIN. 

Ladies, if you wish to dress well at 
moderate cost, write for our 




















| 





both the method and results 














OnA Levet S ay 


PIANOS 


Containing their ine roved Method of Stringing, the 
greatest improvement 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is me 
instrument of its class. Catalogues free. — ores | 


in half a century. 
THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN 





NEW YORK. 


IT IS SENT FREE. 
MAHLER BROS., 


Importers and Retailers, 
501-503 Sixth Avenue, 


Fashion Catalogue lone ENJOYS 





Always in the Lead. 


Free Mlustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 











CYCLING 
Eo nell 





Hartfords « are built on honor — 
built to wear—built to give satis- 
faction, andtheydo. Better have 
a Hartford Catalogue on file—yours 
for a postal card. — Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 











ENAWELINE 


The Modern 
Stove Polish. 


j Ready for use. Applied with a 
#4 Cloth. LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, 
| NO Odor. BEST and MOST Eco- 
nomical Stove Polish inthe World. 
J Sold Everywhere. 















Nametire 
J.L.P 6 OT °. 


APPLY WITH 
SOLiSe we 







DAMP 
A CLOTH 
usH. 






Se ”-~T—i‘i‘<— HH 
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LL. PRESCOTT & CO., No. Berwick, M wl 





when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
eating ™~ NEWEST ae | it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 

in what to wear at the gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
Lowest New York Prices. _ : : 


| cleanses the system effectualiy, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
| duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
| gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
| promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
| THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
Established 


[00K AT THIS 


LADY’S BUTTON BOOT. It 

has both STYLE and quality and fits 
like a glove. We senda pair (our own 

2 a toany Pe of U.S. on 1cceipt of 
$1.50 in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 

| order. Be sure to give your size ! 
Sizes 1 Vy 8, in half sizes. Widths C, 
D and E; Opera Tog or Common 
SENSE, as you prefer. Every shoe 
is warranted, even to the fit, and 
should you not be suited we will 
send your money back. At 
a retail store this shoe would 














SALKINS & LASKEY, Marbiehead, Mass. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOE! 
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For the Companion. 


THE “GIFT OF GOD.” 


(A white lily, with petal- tips and buds slightly flushed 
with pink, blossoms ap ge ere thrguaheut the South- 
ern States at Easter time. It is said to have been the 
first flower found Ly bay de Leon, and to have been 
gathered by him on Easter morning.) 


Long since the Paschal lily grew 
A pure, white thought from Heaven, 
Like —_ tless snow, in — ess hue, 
of One God-given. 


A pre to nun, | samite white 
In sanctuary dwelling; 
Its life a prayer of love and light, 
The Easter anthem swelling. 


De Leon came, who eager sought 
In this fair land of flowers 

That fabled fount whose | spell well-wrought 
Would stay Life’s fleeting hours. 


For him, long weary, seas so wide 
Had lost their old beguiling, 

These sun-kissed plains, 2 Easter tide 
Wooed him with rarer wili 


Glad of the land, swift, pee “A trod 
Le ge heeding, till the ‘raqras ut 

Breath of this pure, white “Gift of God” 
Compelled his fancies vagrant. 


He paused!—on cloister blossom fair 
Fell human eyes, world- tainte: > 
Stowly. the Pasque-flower’s petals rare 
rosy flame seemed painted. 


Though ever on its breast it wear 

That blush which man first taught it; 
Still like a seraph’s voice it 

The tidings angels brought it. 


No more alone, recluse, it blows, 

But on each path encroaches 
O’er road and field it sheds its snows 

As Easter-tide approaches. 
In a parity uplifts its face 

Still flushed by man’s first greeting; 

And st -- the way where God’s dear grace 

Alone can stay Time’s fleeting. 

ADELAIDE A. DEEN HUNT. 











~-o-o—__—- 
LOYAL TO FRANCE, 


Madame Bonaparte, the mother of Napoleon I., 
was a woman of plain manners and simple habits, 
practical, given to small economies and to bargain- 
ing indefatigably with tradespeople. Even when 
her sons were at the height of their prosperity she 
made prudent provision for a possible “rainy 
day.” She was called parsimonious. Certainly 
she did not approve of needless expenditure. But 
she gave liberally to charities, and was ready to 
hold out a helping hand to the needy who appealed 
to her. 


When the governor-general of Corsica, Pascal 
Paoli, wished to yield his country to ~ 2 land, she 
display ed a nobly generous spirit o oyalty to 
France. 

She encouraged her sons to risk persecution, 
exile, the loss of their property and even of their 
lives in remaining faithful to the annexation of | 
Corsica to France. Her husband had been with | 
Paoli on one of his me when Corsica was 
making a struggle for li and she had 
—— him. At that time Paoli had acquired 

reat respect for her. 

fe tried to deter her from her courageous 
resistance to his plans. 

“You will be ruined, you and yours and your 
home, and nothing can ever repair your misfor- 
tunes,” he said. 

He sent her several —~ es, the last by a 
person who said, “Madame, if you will write to 
the general that you disapprove of your son’s 
conduct you may at once regain possession of 
your property.” 

She replie , “Say to General Paoli that I thought 
that he knew me better. He knows that I myself 
recommended to my sons the course that ‘they 
have taken, and if it were necessary I should do 
so again. I have become a Frenchw oman; I shall 
be a true one.” 

Later Paoli gave orders that any members of 
the Bonaparte family should be taken, dead or 
alive. adame Bonaparte and her younger | 
children were obliged to leave their home at 
Ajaccio at midnight ‘and flee into the mountains. 

She was a widow with small means and a large | 
family, but when she looked back to Ajaccio and 
saw her home in flames she said, bravely, “No 
matter; we will build a better one. Vive la 
France !” 

Many years later, when Napoleon was Emperor 
of France and Paoli was living in obscurity in 
London, she forgave him freely. 





a 
QUITE A FEAT. 


An officer in the Treasury at Washington, who 
was a resident of that city at the time of the 
commencement of the “little dispute,” witnessed 
the hasty return of the panic-stricken Union troops 
after the first battle of Bull Run. He says: 


The whole city was in a great state of excite- 
ment, and for a few hours everything seemed 
completely demoralized. Each man had some 
awful story to tell, and had no trouble in finding 
an audience to listen to his recital. 

oe other veracious accounts was that given 
by a colored teamster from a Virginia regiment, 
who attracted quite a crowd of eager listeners in 
Willard’s Hotel. 

“De fust Has we knowed, we see de sogers 
comin’, an’ I 5 ould tink dar war millions on 
millions. De cap’n ob de regiment singed out, 
‘Drap down dar! Drap down dar!’ But law! 
*twa’n’t no use! De bung-shells come an’ took 
dar heads clear off! 

“Dis chile tink him dead for suah; an’ in de 
confusement Massa Gibbons’s mules’ done got 
loose wid six niggers on ’em, an’ run smack an’ 
smoove into Massa Linkum’s lines, an’ captured 
ourselves !”” 








* 
> 


A LITTLE TOO TRYING. 


The late William Young Sellar, whose books on 
the Latin poets are so widely known and so much 
valued, was professor at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


He was much beloved by his pupils, and had 
generally an apes ef ~ atience with dullness and 
stupidity. We are told, however, that one day the 
pervenss impenetrability of a blockhead was so 

tolerable that the professor at last cried out: 

“Sir, in translating that passage you ee made 
more mistakes than the words admit of | 





eer O——™ 


THE New York Tribune says that a letter was 


_THE YOUTH’S 


“Brown’s Reciatinade Saponaceous Den- | 


tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal 
| and is used and recommended by many dentists. [ Adv. 











received at the Topeka post-office addressed to | 


ered to the proper party, ME. George W. Peck. | KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS jetitcem tt designe os 


6 
ae ayoll, 200 came samples for 8c. Window shades, spri' roll- | 


Thomas & Bro., 927 Market 8t., Phila, Pa. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. | 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to | 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOILD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
“Tyrian” 








Plant Sprinkler 





Just Like Rain, | 


in Nature’s own way, either in house or garden. 

You can sprinkle your plants or flowers very 
quickly without injuring them or soaking the 
earth, and without soiling everything else near. 


MAY ALSO BE USED FOR 


Sprinkling Clothing in the Laundry, 
Spraying Carpets and Clothing to prevent | 
Moths, Spraying Disinfectants in the 
Sick-Room, Deodorizing. 





Sold at seed, drug and rubber stores. If you fail to find 
wt, we will send direct, post-paid, for regulur price, 7 cents. 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
Do you want 


An Organ ? 


Then buy the BEST. 
The 
‘“‘Packard 

Organ.”’ 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue free. 
FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Coughs | 
Colds | 


How shall we guard against coughs and colds? 
Keep the body well nourished and _ fortified 
with 


Cudahy’s | 
Fluid Beef | 
“Rex” Brand. 


The King of Food Products for Invalids’ use. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., | 
South Omaha, Neb. 


No More Round Shoulders. 


WEAR THE 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Shoulder Brace 
and ‘‘walk upright 
in life.’’ No Har- 
ness, simple, unlike 
others. Only re- 
liable SHOULDER 
BRACE and Sus- 
PENDER combined. 

Also a_ perfect 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 





re Timm. as 


wa): 
apa iil 

















All sizes for men, women, 


boys and girls. 
Holds Up, 


Braces Up. 


Sold by Drug- 
gists and Gen- 
eral Stores, or 
sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00 
per pair, plain, or 
$1.50, silk-faced. 
Send chest meas- 
ure around the 

body. Address, 








_COMPANION. — 


“NEW, RARE 
AND 


BEAUTIFUL 


PLANTS, 
SEEDS 


AND 


BULBS 








accurately described and 
truthfully 


photo-engravings with an 


illustrated by 


extra colored plate in our 
Novelty Catalogue which 
is sent free on application 


to 
PITCHER & MANDA, 
UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 











Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. PE SPS 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 











A Pure Norwegian 


Oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott’s Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phitesof Lime and 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this Petal 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 
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FUCHSIA, Sas. QUEEN, 


This new Fuchsia is the most fascinatingly beautiful 
of all new plants, Instead of growing erect. its branches 
are vine-like and trail down over the sides of the pot 
or basket to a length of two or three feet. The flowers 
are of enormous size, buds, tubes and sepals being in 
ense scarlet, while the corolla is a deep rich purple, 
panging to a fine crimson — flowers of both colors 
10wing on a plant to great advantage. Plants bloom 
1 the time, both summer and winter, and frequently 
10w hundreds of flowers at once in enormous drooping 
usters. It is the easiest of all plants to grow, as it 
thrives in ony soil or situation. It is the most beauti- 
ful window plant we have. Strong plants for blooming 
at once, by mail, post-paid, 30c. each, 2 for 50c., 5 
for #1. Or for only 35c. we will mail one plant 
each of this Fuchsia and the Charming Mexican 
Primrose. ORDER NOW. THIS OFFER WILL NOT 
APPEAR AGAIN. Also, the 
Following Special Collections, Post-paid: 

3 Gladioli, all colors mixed, flowering bulbs, 0c, 

uberoses, New V. ariegated, Tall and Pearl, = 

5 5 quand flowering Cacti, 5 sorts named, 

All the above, including Fuchsia, Mex ican ae, and 
Catalogue for only 80c. 

OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOCUE 
of Flower and' Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
an re Fruits is the most beautiful and ‘complete 
ever issued. 156 pages, hundreds of Ele egant En, 
ings, a Lithograph Covers, and beaut ful 
lar; ored Plates. We offer the finest standard 
varieties and Novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs and Pere of all kinds, and Sit new fruits. 
This (MAGNIFICENT CATALOGUE will be 
sent free -y all who onger eB ere 
offered. Otherwise ‘send 20¢. t. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Flora Park, N. Y. 


WHAT YOU WANT 


iS THE BEST 





C2zezce 

















| Horse Power, 

Tread Power and Saw Frame, 
Swinging Stacker, 

Band Gutters and Self-Feeders, 
SAW MILL 


AND 





ADDRESS, 





J.1.CASE T.M.CO., 


| RACINE, WIS. 


| CATALOCUE FREE. 
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TAMPS,100all diff.,Mauritius,etc.,15c. Agts. wtd. aan | et 
p.c. List free. C.A . Stegmann, B15 Dickson St., St. Louis. 


“Ameri ta.” or “World’ s Fair National Game.” 
meri 52 new cards, 50 cents prepaid. Rules 
mailed Wea, 0. 8. PROUTY, 334 Dearborn St., — 

















F ir Send 12c. in stamps for 75- 

$ a . anew. vigreane A of World? 4 

Fair & Chicago. / a Buren St., ae 
5 pieces — Music, 3_Voca’ 

2 Piano Pieces, retail value $1. - 

mailed for 20cents. HUYETT Music Co., Chicago, Tl. 


—the best is Graham’s 
SHORTHAND aera ce | 
READE Ri If you love BARE FLOWERS, 


suc only, address ELLIS _BROS., 
Keene, N. x ll astonish and please. FREE. 














| 


‘FRE 


for our list of 19 Cata- | 


of Music and 
Manical Instruments. 
y Srory, 26 Central St..Boston, Mass 


ACENT pike, betiess profits selling my 
lectric Goods. FAST SELLERS. 
Territory. pee DR. BRIDGMAN, New York. 


SURE te Grew, Sure 

A FINE ROSE te Bleom—and a packet 
A Ryn au + Ray feed. 

WM. B. REED, Box 6s, pit 4 Pa. 


STAMPS !2°2. fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., India, J n, ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10¢. New 64p. ‘Price 
st free fomnts wanted at 50) per cent. com. 
STANDARD pra 
Louis, Mo. aU. cn ‘& Conf. a bought. 


by 2 S leather age re Jan aM 
Ask your merchants for them. 
If cannot be had, enclose 25 cts. 

givin ag age of ch hild, to ‘Marshall 


Freld & Co., — or B. v5 * On, = Franklin, Ohio. 
instanta- 


P ae SREME DY and 
* a is ul DEODORIZER _ for 
c) PERSPIRATION 0 of 


less as flour. Send 5 cents for a prepaid package to 
pel COMPANY, Plainfield, Iowa. 


STAM PS 22 300 mired, rare Australian, etc., 
; 10 eruties — nice Album, 
: 3.10 Africa, 



























3; 16 than oes : 
toe; 15 West * dian, “s ‘Columbian 
issue yanted, ipa Established 1880. 

P. ViNGEN Chatham, N. Y. 


THE BEST PEN IN USE. 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 048. | 


Sample 1-4 gross, 25 cents in stamps. 


ESTERBROOK CO., 26 John St., New York. 


PORTRAITS "rime 


FRAMES 
pw ang te ne Outfit FREE neal agen’ 
aan RO secu ; fOr. ta 


" Calle, Fake. ROBT, JOHNS. Mfr, 











WEED & CO., ..+ If you “know how” 
106 Liberty St., N. Y. ou can build ours 
“Know How” booklets, 10c. With a Screw-driver. 


PRINTING PRESSES ¥oe 


the People, from $1.50 up. Circular free. 
Book of type, cuts, etc., 15 cents. Ama- 
teur Printer’s Guide-Book, 15 cents. 


Address JOSEPH WATSON, 
25 Murray Street, New York. 


Gold Paint. Gold Ink. 


t powder, entirely new; makes either by 
.. ply ten - water, Will not tarnish or rub off. 
mail to any address, 15 cents. Agents, boys and girls, 
wanted everywhere. Grand chance to make money. 
WATERGILT CO., 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston. 


Hal® BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. 50c. & $1 at 
Druggists. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


Tae only eodicing, known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. Raise practice of twent 
rears it has — Be fa to cure any kin 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. DR. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 


BICY CYCLES 































Agts. 


makes new & 2d hand arg: 
est & oldest ceorere in U. 


sell nan mated Cata. P 
Rouse, 
Mfrs. 8 Gee Puonta it Tur. 


MENDINC TISSUE 


Repairs clothing clothing better than needle and thread; Silk thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton and Woollen, aia Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all col ors. —. ple yard, 0c. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve zee amps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address 8 "AYN ER ar & CO., Providence, R. I. 















feet_above the sea. Un- 
Sempcaoan in beauty of location, 
surroundings or sanitary con- 
ditions. Baths, massage, elec- 
trical and aii approv forms 
of practice employed. A tru 
home for women and children 
needing rest and skilled medi- 
caltreatment. Write resident 
bo" tiorns J.D. MITCHELL, M 
ave N. Y., for 


“The § ay Curry Comb 


Clock Spring Blade. Soft as a Brush. 
Fits Every Curve. 
The Only Perfect 
Comb. 
Used by U. S. Army... 
Sample mailed postpaid 25ce. 
Spring Curry Comb Co. 
151 8. La Fayette 8t., South Bend, Ind, 

HOWsST COODS FOR HONEST MONEY. 
—— On p fecelet of $2.00, 
‘osta! Money- Or. 
ir, or Registered Letter, 


E gees oany ne the 
: one r of our 
jes’ & 








funded or another pair 
sent. Button or Lace, 
Opera or Common Sense 
Toe, Plain see a Patent 
Leather Tip. es, 2 to 8, 
in half sizes, W athe: B.C, 
send = fdth, copering 
size,w 8 
Liberty Shoes ry Seon: 
LIBERTY SHOE CO., 
cr) BAR St., Boston, Mass: 
Send for Catalogue. 
BEST $3 SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR $2. 











































ATIN d PLUSH REMNANTS for of 500 sq. inches can 
§ | [ M2 “S Pa tch. A larg 3 pkg. pretty piece en, A BEAUTIFUL ORY QUILT be made —_ our 
all colors, iimbrotdér Silk, 20c. Sus Plush ana. Vel- 
§ t. of Work e pieces, assorted ¢ Emb. Silk, 
= phe A ey, ijtebes ond yom Box t Louis, Mc 406. per ounce. Lemarie’s ‘Silk Meth” Little Ferry, N. J. 
Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
Music. Musical instruments. Sen AT H HOME 
for Catalogue, 2c. Agents wante TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
Send two-cent stamp and address} SCHOOL OF LAW. Cncorporated.) 
for free samples of Dermatina. Send ten cents (stamps) for 
Erysipelas. Sunburn kin 
Di Laenbes. Quicls: relief i and cure for Viching Piles. +. ye ng 
, . 
PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 
A large font 0 The Yale Cyclometer 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown Price $5.00. 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
for F Dollars. 
Regular Price Soc. Sample post-paid Cyclometer 
for 15 io introdnee. with ( iitalogue on wheel hub and will not rattle, and 
Ingersoll & Bro. 65 Cortlandt St, N. ¥. City. and ‘a0in. wheels. elo See edd 
The Whitten Godding Cycle Company, 
Selling Agents, Prov., R. I. 


UTH’S CO. VION 
THE YO TH’S MPANION. 
lors, pkgs., 25c. A lar _— Satin pieces, ass 
assorted colors, 10c. ; arge brieit oth hy F Space 00. 
with every order, Li LADIES’ ART Co., Box 984,8t. Louis,Mo. 
instructors. d and Orchestra 
Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich | SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
Po neg | vomedy {¥ Reset BEMIe, particulars to 
a 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, New York. 
——————— 502 WHITNEY BLocK. 
Figures, Welder rye tiie tat tne, Pad, 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, Just think, a 9 perfect and reliante 
000 new articles. CAT is warranted accurate. Made for 28-in. 
and nickel-plated. Send for circular. 


“It fits the foot—the stocking Shawknit— 
As though it - a 9 upon it.” 


PERFECT-FITTING ‘STOCKING. G 

















for general use, combining cleanliness and durat 


fe on ees’ DY NAMO 





A $39 Victor Jr. for $18. All | 





Ld 
Look on the 
for path te 2a, Toe. = —— 
mense Stee jhrubs, 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. ae vIRALELY ¢ Onto. es 
A SE LSAT 


STOP THAT HORSE. sfutaogue Free.” |S, pe eee aan 


THE IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT cures 
content leiling, prevents side ~< pulling. 
With it a la y can drive the most vi- 
cious, unmanageable horse. It does not 
annoy atender mouth. Sam- 
ak it rr to any — se, | 

st-paid, upon receipt o 
wrice. In x mo plate, $2. 










HAIR» SKIN. 





PRT. 490 n fine x. pla te or Japan, An elegant dressing, Prevents 
$1. Satistact on guaranteed. baldvess, gray hair. and dandruff. 
IMPERIAL pol & SNAP COMPANY, Makes the bait grow thick and soft. 

cine, Wis. SZ Careseruptions and diseases of 





n, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 





| “Do Not Stammer. 99| sprains, All Ones NY 


Endorsed by Prof. H. Wood, M. LL. D.; and | 
Prof. Harrison Allen, M. $. Unis ersity “be Penn.; $ also 
Sostmasey Gener ral Fanamuker. end for 5 
| Bemphie S. JOHNSTON’S SINSTITUTE, ser 

pring Garden| nM Philadelphia, Pa. 





AIR MATTRESSES. 








CAT. 
use. At was introduc y 
wae. other ——- have appeared, ped Sitter a hand 

E OLD MAR- 


bys ae out of 
mah KR Any ee snereere oe mn} xy ebi 
Air Mai fess and durability, i¢ AL AFFECTIONS, A 

MA 





The Celebrated at rome he proceeding from it are VICKLY 


HEADS and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. hot- 
and is indispensable in cases of prolonged illness. ‘te well corked. Notice the facsimile signature of C CHAS 

for catalogue ani timonials. Metropo a Mir | |B rice, 25 cents per bot as. 
Goods _Co., 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, Foc. K KEITH, General agent, Cleveland, O. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


=, CAUTION.—See that the name 
a Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 








SS SS St SS eS a 











pampies and heck ‘Howto ae 
nt Free. W: New ow Golds. Bre 








ol gd ed ed god od ee od rater 


u 
Y 
nL 
il 
0 
if 
e 


8 Arch St., 
932-934 ‘Market &t., Philadeiphia, Penna. i 
pal ed gd eel ed ek ed pd et gd ed ed pd ed ed ed pd pd gd gd ped pd pt | 
The Best for the Money. 


cer KLE ERTS 
Fully warranted. Sent on trial every ever’ | 
under favorable conditions. You make DRE 


0 mistake buyin, ~— of these Rifles. 
7ve ce* SUPERIOR TO ALL “*7ncxe™ 


nh 
Manufactured by aassenae 
Herkimer, N. ¥. SEND FOR GataLogun No. 6 
Sample pair of cither rstric mailed on receipt 
25 Bei ° KLEINERT RUBB ok 


mien CENT, BENT, 
Z@FENCING 


22-100 CALIBER 
fety 
RIFLE. 

































= “CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, p Bgcrat ens te Bt, our address, o 
pan mtg ad on 









tal) if you wish a Piano or 
“Crown” and give Pianos, Ongans, Organs, etc.. for, the Sa WIRE ROPE SELV; GE. 


GEO. © BENT, (Clerk No @1) Cites, Hetiack iso, | 1s, 


The Mosely Improved Water Heater | wy 


GAS OR GASOLINE BURNERS. 
Combustion Perfect--No Ventilating | 
lue Required. Specially adapted for 
Stationary Baths,Laundries,etc. May 
be used in connection with water serv- 
ice or otherwise, Send 2c. stamp for 
catalogue giving full explanation, also 
illustrating 18 Styles of the celebrated 
Mosely Self-Heating Foiding Bath Tub. 
181 H So. Canal St., Chicago, th 


OM np 
Treigran Operator’s.. \¢ | FD Sp 
Work is Pleasant! ih 
Pays good wages and leads to q PAS 
the Bi hest positions. = i ) aa 
it quickly, and start | | 


p— BE in telegraph ser- § | 
vice. Railroads are very busy, 
Operators are in great demand 





( 

’ * 
*e,, 
want 
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V 
N 
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i 
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AP ; MENCING? 
haWiahy uke REMG ASB! ELAN GING: 


PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. . 


Address, 
| NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


















Masonic Temple Building, 


Valentines’ School of 2 CHICAGO 


Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


DoYour Own P Printing © Oo 


Card Press #3. Size for circu- | 
lars or small newspaper ®22. 

| Saves you money and makes 

| money printing for neighbors. 

Fall printed instructions. Send 
| stamp for catalogue of ee | 
| type, cards, &c., to t tory. 

KELSEY & row 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 


30 DAYS" TRIAL. 
ELASTIC. TRUSS 


fferent from 
‘ . 2 So AK, ro with Belt. 
? adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all sitions of the body, | 
while the ball in the = presses | 
k the intestines as a per- 
son does with the finger. With lig! t pressure the 















| Meriden, Connecticut. | Hernia is held typscaty dure day an and 1 night, and a radical 
ai 





nd cheap. Sent by mail. 
Lutem Sense Den Chicks Til. 


THE BEST a SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
BEWARE 0 IMITATORS. Deliv ered FREE 


‘A dollar saved is a dollar 

“this Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
j Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
p Perfect in every respect, ian all retail stores for $2.50. 

44 Long softfur. Silver White We make this boot ourselves, there- 

or Grey. Suitable for any ; b fore ) woquavantes f e fit, rv nd wenr, 

large — Parlor or Reception Hall, jes one aay oe wees is not satisfied we 
== Moth proof. Sent C, O, D, Z 
“Zon approval, 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 


ere —— is oie 
lars free ie 








Garfield Tea == 


Sis, Sample tine 'e GinvIEED fee 0., 319 pense NY. 


Cu — Lonstipation 


y 54 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
















fF) Our illustrated beok on 
> Carpets and Cur- 
tnins, free. 





| 


CYCLISTS, BUY DIRECT 


f. . _Manataotyeee 
proved D: Daisy y Bieyele 
warranted. not to rat- 


sound, positive perpet- 
ual motion, without 
winding. ce 85c. 

or $1.10 delivered. Send 
postal ee —_ post- 


age-stamps, cls 


EURE DOOR- BELL CO., 8 Medford St.,Boston,Mass. 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For oe — — 


SPECIAL MERIT fo Pato 


and a xP > tome cy 
l0c. f good siz 












samples(no two 3 be same quate) 

Se deducted — of remnan 
Erico ot = ucted ae 
CONTREXEVILLE Fue sco. 15 Grast aes Maanville.R.1. 


packag 
yes | order amounting 





COLLARS ~~ FFS.—— 


AON ASIEN 
{OSs aw 


GES 


RY Ase 4y-4 
DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 





The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 








e. | Panis. injare the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 


RR 
DexTER SHOE Co, SrseP bens: Captsal. si Mass. | 


THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


The [ecu “Rings. , 


“Are solid rot ro quan maltty and stylish. 
with this eaieasiee tan inside tne sruarantee 
of the oldest ri te id): merica, 
a your manag od con’ . keep 4.4 = won’t 


send for send us your ar, we will 
deliver them ‘through the nearest ble jeweler. 























“ Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.7 
Crusader Sword, turquoise nnd pear #3. $3.50. 920 
Circlet of lucky moonstones blets, any color, $3. 


| M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





\ 
ix HA e 2 Ay 
: aa 


*sjuoSy 0} sue] jes0qi4 





“Fon: Lamm happy thay: Ghrouel the merits of LAY. 
8, Lam ha 0 say, through the merits o 
SON’S CORN ShiVE I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not reep it, do not let him con- 
vines you that some imitation fs 8 just as goods aepa wy 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or manty — Ay 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 










HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_ GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 
Guabtiones 1004. ST. LOUIS, mo. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FR: 




















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


| | with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 


it, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 


























ten 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 
ON EASTER MORNING. 


Beautiful children, whose voices sweet 


Echo the carol the Bells repeat 
Allin the Easter morning,— 
Did ye know, that before the sun so red 
Had clambered up from his — bed 
Loveliest carols were sung and said 
Early on Easter morning? 


Out where the willows are bending low, 

Out where the mists drift to and fro 
All in the Easter morning, 

Littie brown birds in quiet nest 

Twittering low ’neath mother’s breast 

Say, “Spring is coming,—let’s sing our best,”— 
Early on Easter morning. 


Dainty fernlets in woolly fold 
Safely hidden from wind and cold, 
lin the Easter morning, 
Lifting their blankets, peep to see 
What kind of a place the world may be, 
And waken and rustle merrily, 
Early on Easter morning. 


The clear little brook sings low and sweet, 
Touching the pebbles with dainty feet, 
n the Easter morning, 
“Spring is coming—I make the way 
Green, where the flowers shall be some day, 
Singing, I herald the sun’s first ray, 
carly on Easter morning.” 


Beautiful ones,—e’er the sun was red 
Loveliest carols were sung and said 
All in the Easter morning. 
The light mist shroudeth the sleepy town, 
But the birds and the ferns and the brooklet brown 
Sing in the gray, while the stars look down, 
Early on Easter morning. 
MARION C, WATERMAN. 


> 





PROMPT JUSTICE. 


Even in this day of universal facilities, travellers 
find it no easy matter to journey through certain 
parts of Germany. The author of “Rural Life in 
Germany” experienced an annoyance which, 
however, was readily settled by a village justice: 
“We dined at an inn, where a man succeeded in 
persuading our coachman that we had another hill 
to ascend, and that it would be impossible for us 
to reach the next village without taking him and 
an extra pair of horses along. 


“The innkeeper’s daughter said, ‘Nothing of 
the kind; it was all descent, and most of it steep.’ 


“Still the coachman was so much frightened that | 
I therefore | 


he would not go on without the man. 
told the stranger that he might go with us on these 
terms: If there proved to be an ascent, I would 
pay him a fixed sum; if nothing but downhill, I 
would not. 

“He went on, and all was rapid downhill. 
When, therefore, he took off his horses at the 
point where his homeward way diverged, I refused 
to pay him, and he became violent and menacing. 

“I told him that if he insisted on the payment he 
must come to the next village to the biirgermeister, 
and ordered the coachman to drive on. 

“He attempted to stop our horses; the coachman 
appeared frightened, and it seemed likely to bea 
troublesome affair. My firmness, however, pre- 
vailed ; 
followed. 

“At the village inn I inquired for the biirger- 
meister, and the man cried out to the servant, 
‘Fetch the blacksmith.’ I replied I did not want 
the blacksmith, but the biirgermeister. 
same man,’ said he. 

“Presently appeared the blacksmith, in his 
shirt-sleeves, and tolerably smutty from the forge. 
When he had heard the case, and the man was 
running on very volubly in his dialect—Stop,’ 
said the worthy welder of iron. ‘There needs 
only one word. Did you put your horses before 
the carriage, or behind it?’ 

“*Before, to be sure,’ replied the man, confi- 
dently. 

“«Then,’ answered honest Vulcan, ‘you can go 
about your business. Everybody knows that it’s 
all downhill from Lichstenstein hither, and who 
wants to be pulled downhill? Had you put your 
horses behind to drag, I would have awarded you 
money.’ 

“The highest minister of the realm could not 
have given a more prompt or better judgment, or 
certainly a cheaper; for the good man refused to 
receive anything for his trouble, expressed his 
satisfaction in being able to prevent imposition on 
a stranger, and only pegged that if we saw a 
countryman of his in similar need, we would help 
him if we could.” 


° : 
FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


In the south of England the pig is the family pet 
and pride, and in Hampshire especially his posi- 
tion is as important as that of “the gintleman that 
pays the rint” of Irish cottages. A woman in that 
county who was dying, after a long illness, ex- 
pressed her mournful regrets that she had never 
seen the present pig, and added that if her husband 
had known in time how much she wished it, he 
would have carried it up to her bedchamber. Now, 
however, it was too large and heavy. 


Indeed, the local mind seems to be engaged in 
constant speculation upon this useful animal. A 
clergyman who wondered whether his flock under- 
stood the long words of his sermon, asked one of 
os if he knew what was meant by “predestina- 

on.” 

“Well, sir,” returned the laborer, “I believe it’s 
something about the innards of a pig!” 

One old man is fond of describing his “missus,” 
as he first saw her at her confirmation in a great 
cathedral. 

“And did you get acquainted with her at once, 
and ask her to marry you?” was the question. 

“No, no,” said he. “I waited till I had two pigs 
in my sty, and then, sir, J knew I was a match for 
any woman !” 

reeemnigieiliis 


HER LETTER. 


A young lady organist in a church in Colorado 
was somewhat captivated with the young pastor 
of achurch in the next street, and was delighted 
to hear one week that by an exchange he was to 
preach the next Sunday in her own church. 


The organ was pumped by an obstreperous old 
sexton, who would often stop when he thought 
the organ voluntary had lasted long enough. 

This day the organist was anxious that all 
should go well, and as the service was about to 
begin she wrote a note intended solely for the 
sexton’s eye. 

He took it, and in spite of her agonized beckon- 
ings carried it straight to the preacher. What was 
that gentieman’s astonishment when he read: 

“Oblige me this morning by blowing away till I 


give you a signal to stop.—MISS ALLEN. 


the coachman drove on and the man) 
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Corset 

is the most im- 
portant item of a 
woman’s dress. Her 
comfort, style and grace of 
} ‘ figure, and the fit 
of her dress, all 
depend upon the 
' corset. The leading 
dressmakers al- 
ways prefer the 


Glove- 
Fitting 
‘corset to any other, 

because they are abso- 
‘lutely certain of the result. 
[The GLOVE-FIT- 
‘TING corset is war- 
‘ranted, and its price is 
‘refunded if it should 
not be satisfactory. 
Celebrated as the most 
perfect-fitting corset 
in the world. Sold by 
all leading houses. 


/ LANGDON & BATCHELLER’'S ® 
GENUINE | 
THOMSONS CLOVE-FITTING) 


(TRADE MARK) 
+ THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD * 
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PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 





| FORNURSING MOTHERS. INFANTS 4no 


CHILDREN 
FREN VALID S 410 


CONVALESCENT S, 
FOR DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND 
AGED PERSONS 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 

CcCcKH-ROOM 


SB? DRUGGISTS. HE SOM RSE E Sots new 
The Virginia Hotel 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 











Expectant Visitors tothe World*« Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





r-t 
Flues Movable for 
Metallic Ice 
New Designs. 
Real Bronze Trimmings. 


Cleanliness. 
Racks. 


Capacity of Facto: 
again doubled. = 
Leonard Cleanable, 
and insist on having it. 
= Send for circular. 
We pay freight where we have no Agent. 


and Rapids Refrigerator Co., 
4 to 300ttawaSt.,Grand Rapids,M 
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A SANITARY NECESSITY. 
uch sickness of women ¢. ren 
7, = is caused by out-door closcts. 


E COLUMBIA 
PATENT VENTILATED CABINET 
OR BEDROOM COMMODE. 

Is absolutely odorless, and ean be set up 
in any room having a chimney or stove 
pipe, by anyone. no expensive 
D Plumbing. Costs nothing to keep it In 
A BOON TO WOMEN AND C 

Affords all the convemiences of the most HTL LDF EN. 
closet, without ly sewer gas. Absolutely necessary 
where there are no sewers. The effect on health 1s so 






#reat and expense sohitle that every family should have 


one. Madeof wood well finished with galvanized buck- 

ets—non ve--and all necessary fit- Th 

tings, complete. Price #12 00. Guaranteed *|| /“ °° OUGHT 
re ntedor money refunded. We vESTEO 


refer to this paper. Not aluxury, buta 
necessity; a “‘saver of doctor's bills * 
Descriptive pamphiet and testimomials free 
Endorsed by doctors. Mention this paper 


DONALD KENNEDY & SON, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Save Discomfort. Save Darning. 
All the toes allowed their natural positions. 
The big toe, having room enough, stays inside. 
Sample pairs (fine cotton) mailed postage free. 





Men’s, 25 cis. Women’s, 5Octs. 


| Children’s: ribbed, sizes 5 to 7, 25c.; 74 to 10, 35ce. 
Other grades described in Jilus. Booklet (Free). 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Alfred Peats 


WALL 
PAPER 


Send §c for postage on 100 beauti- 
ful samples and our guide, “‘How 
to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,’’ will be sent FREE. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, lie 

Per roll, all with wide borders and 

ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 

5 to gc. Will refer you to more than 

twenty thousand well satisfied 
| customers. Paperhangers’ sample 
| 














books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, 
Wall Paper Merchant, 


136-138 W. lladison St., Chicago. 
30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 
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BAILEY’S RUBBER 


‘Complexion Brush 


What tt has 
done for others 
it will do 









Wheat ts said by those who have used it, 


rush for six weeks have 
oprestesa myself and my friends with a healthy com- 
plexion. 


Wrinkles a lady sixty years old has succeeded in re- 
ees moving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to disappear from 
their faces by using our Complexion Brush regularly. 


Development A handsome neck is one of the 

principal points of beauty in wo- 
man. A lady tells us of a friend who has developed a 
thin, spare neck to one of roundness and beauty by the 
regular use of our Complexion Brush. 


For Bathing 1t will be found a luxury by both old 
—s an young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH 





by their compact arrangement remove the dead cuticle 
and increase the circulation wonderfully. 

Our name is on every brush. Beware of imi- 
tations. Mailed upon receipt of price, 50 cents. For 
sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 
is absolutely perfect. 











PERFECTION 
FLOUR BI 
SIEV 


Try One, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 


E 














100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 







SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs, 
26-8 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Oily Sallow Skin After using your Complexion | 


| UITAR self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 


struments FREE, A.PARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 
Workin 

¥ IDS» 

Playing, 


\ or in-any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
life from childhood to 
motherhood, there is 
nothing so healthful, 
\ comfortable, and 

graceful as 


GOOD SENSE 


~, Sold by 
au 
Leading 


al . 
Revailers. 











ERRIS’ 6 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over » million mothers, 
missesand children. Clamp buckle 
at hip for hose supporters. 
Tape-fasteaned buttons. 
Cord-edge wutton holes. 
Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium, 


Marshall Field & Co., 
Cc 
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hicago, ) 
Western Wholesale Depot, pil |r \ J 
FERRIS BROS. — Manuf'rs and Patentees, 


| Prrncreat Orrice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Brancu Orrice—18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 











“Our Combination” 


5.00. 


Styles, Single or Double Breasted. 
State which you prefer. 


Suit, Extra Pants 
and Hat, all for 








Thoroughly made, elastic waist bands, Never-come- 
off buttons. Positively the best value ever offered. 
More of them worn than any other one kind of outfit in 
the world. Sample pieces and rules for measuring sent 
free to any address. “Combinations” sent C. 0. D. to 
nearest express office, where you can examine before 
paying for them. If you are not suited they will be 
returned at our expense. 

If you cannot wait to see samples, send us the age, 
weight and height of your boy, and #5.00, and 60 
cents for postage and registering, and we will guaran- 
tee to fit and suit your boy or refund the $5.40. 


| Our new Illustrated Spring Catalogue of Men's 

| and Boys’ Clothing also tells you how we secure for our 
customers accommodations in Chicago during the 
World’s Fair, at reasonable rates, without advance pay- 
ment. Send for it. 


Putnam Clothing House, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








12 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR 60 CENTS. 


We have grown great, quantities of valuable plants 
| es leaders, and offer 12 charming beauties for but 
| @c. in order to introduce our rare Roses and plants 
everyw remark collection con’ a 
magnificent Rose, a gorgeous Chrysanthemum, the 
everbloom Browalia, the climbing Smilax, a 
‘ul mrose, an odd Cacti, and 6 other 
beautiful bloomers—and all we mail, post paid, w 
receipt of 60c.—but 5c. $ er to day. 
begin mi as soon as weather permi 
| OUR MAMMOTH PLANT CATALOGUE 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wort issue of the paper. Al 

additional pages over eight—which is the number 

given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

w Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. do not request 
Asents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 

, NEITHER OF THESE CAN OCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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Vor the Companion. 


BALDNESS. 


“Baldness is more common in men than in 
women,” says the Medical News, “and when it 
occurs in the women, not the same part of the head 
is affected as in the men.” The cause of this 
difference, as suggested by a writer in the Wiener 
Klinic, is to be found in the care and covering of 
the hair by each sex. 

The part of the scalp which in men first becomes 
hairless is that which the hat-band circles. The 
tendency of a stiff, unyielding constriction around 
any portion of the body is to limit its blood-supply 
and, consequently, its normal amount of nutrition. 

The scalp, however, is much more fully supplied 
with blood than any other part of the body away 
from the head, which itself receives about one- 
third of the body’s entire blood-supply. 

When the scalp is covered with a hat, imperme- 
able and provided with a band which constricts 
the forehead, the normal ventilation of the skin of 
the scalp is interfered with, perspiration, evapo- 
ration, circulation and the conduction of nervous 
force are all unduly affected. The scalp thus kept 
heated and moist becomes soft and unhealthy. 

In women, the scalp is hardened to exposure of 
the bare head, and is further covered by long hair, 
which grows more slowly and has more vitality 
than short hair. 

Brain-work contributes to baldness only indi- 
rectly. The habitual neglect of out-of-door exer- 
cise and of regulating the bodily functions affects 
the vitality of the hair. Intensity of the emotions 
and excesses of all kinds increase the tendency to 
baldness. 

It is recommended that the head-covering be 
light and well ventilated. The evaporation and 
escape of perspiration from the brow and scalp 
should be made easy. The hat-band should not be 
of firm and unyielding material. 

The habitual care of the hair should include a 
thorough brushing as well as combing. Much 
soap and water are not needed. 
have teeth with sharp or split edges should be 
avoided. The hair should not be cut too short. 
Little or no oil is required except that which is 
natural to the hair. 

For those in whom baldness has already begun, 
through no weakness of the general system, thor- 
ough brushing of the hair several times a day will 
be beneficial. The hair should be brushed from 
the summit in all directions. 

The muscles of the forehead and scalp should be 
regularly exercised several times a day. It is 
said that the individual hairs of the scalp can be 
stimulated by rubbing the nape of the neck with a 
coarsely woven glove. 


— > 1 — 
For the Companion. 
DOUBLE AND MULTIPLE STARS. 


When the telescope was turned to the fixed stars, 
it was found that many of the larger stars had 
companions. The groups were classified as double 
stars, and were carefully studied. 

Double stars may be accounted for in two ways: 
Either they are optically double, one star being so 
nearly behind the other that the two stars, seen in 
the telescope, produce, as is oftentimes the case, 
the effect of a double star; or the stars are close 
together and physically connected. 

Sir William Herschel investigated the subject for 
many years, and found tangible proof of the 
mutually circling motion of many of the double 
stars or binary systems. He announced in 1802 


that they are physically related to each other, 
revolving round a common centre of gravity, and 
proving that the law of attraction holds sway in 
these remote orbs. 

Observers have since pursued the study with 
marvellous results. More than ten thousand double 
stars have been catalogued. 


Combs which | 





| reference to at least one species of spider, the | 


consisting of a smooth tube lined with silk of their 
|/own manufacture, in the ground in situations 
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It seemed impossible for many years to find the 
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parallax of a single star, an essential el t in 
determining its distance and consequently its mass. 
Bessel in 1838 found the parallax of 61 Cygni, and 
from it computed its distance to be seven light 
years, or that it takes seven years for its light to 
reach the earth. 

This star, the nearest to the earth in the northern 
heavens, is a small fifth-magnitude star in the | 
Swan. Its components, nearly equal in size, are 
of the fifth and sixth magnitudes, shining with a 
white light tinged with yellow. 

The components of many binary systems are of 
different colors. Beta Cygni, a double star, dis- 


plays the exquisite combination of a topaz yellow | : 


| and a sapphire blue. 
| is one 


Epsilon Lyre is a quadruple star. It is éalled a 
naked eye double, since the eye just separates it 
into two components. These can be again sepa- 
rated, giving a double-double or quadruple star. 

Sigma Orionis is a multiple star. Each of its | 
two principal components is triple, and its leading 
member can be again divided into two stars. | 
These seven minute telescopic objects are suns of 
great size and splendor, and of every variety of | 
color. | 

How complex the system, how passing wonder | 


the scene where many suns hold sway in the | 
uj 


heavens! 

We have gathered a few shining grains of sand 
from the boundless shores of infinity, enough to 
show how rich is the field that lies open for all who 
wish to enter in, and how interesting and enno- 
bling is the study of double and multiple stars for 
amateur astronomers. 


THE TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. 
How many times can a spider rebuild its web? 
This question seems to have been answered with 


These spiders are very plenti- 
They construct their nests, 


trap-door builder. 
ful in California. 


protected from the washing effects of rain. Then 
they cover the nests with a woven trap-door, sup- 
plied with a hinge. 


The upper surface of the door is made to 
resemble the surface of the ground. If any 
insect disturbs the door the owner instantly opens 
it, and if the disturber is not too large and strong, 
the spider seizes it and drags it into the den. If, 
on the contrary, the stranger is a formidable 
enemy, the spider claps the door to, and holds it 
down with all its strength. 

The result of many experiments, as reported by 
Mr. D. Cleveland, of San Diego, shows that if the 
trap-door is destroyed the spider can reconstruct 
it just five times and no more; but each time there 
is evidence of a greater ry vaagggen in the use of 
silk, and ——- the spider will attempt the 
renewal a sixth time, it invariably fails because 
its silk has been exhausted. 

It would appear, however, that after the lapse of 
a considerable period of time the spider acquires 
a fresh supply of the fluid from which it spins its 
web. Then it is able to resume the construction 
of silk-lined dens and trap-doors. 


DOWN THE PASS. 


An English resident in India when hog-hunting 
one day was riding down a terribly steep hill, 
where he bad an experience which few would care 
to repeat. The pass down to the plains was exceed- 





ingly steep and dangerous. 
more than a foot-path, narrow and precipitous, 
and no one had ever ridden down it. 


My friend proposed that we should make the 
attempt, and so we started, I on a horse which had 
be one eye, and that, unfortunately, toward the 
pill. 

On riding round a sharp turning in a very pre- 
cipitous Sy of the pass, we came upon a white 
stone. horse shied at it, and as he wheeled he 
saw, with his good eye, the gut below. Bya great 
effort he threw himself back on the path, with his 
hind-quarters dangling over the drop. 

I felt him gradually slipping back, but a branch 
of a tree overhung us, and by standing up in my 
stirrups I managed to reach it. The horse, relieved 
of my weight, staggered back to the path, and I, 
with the help of the branch, did the same. 

This all occurred in less than a minute’s time. I 
was too occupied to see how awful it was, but my 
friend, who was leading, told me it was one of the 
most frightful scenes he ever beheld. 


HER EASTER BONNET. 


Wisdom cannot be altogether a matter of expe- 
rience, else why should one married man under- 


| stand feminine human nature so much better than 


another? Here, for instance, is a dialogue over- 
heard by a reporter for the New York Press : 


, a seen your wife out lately, Mr. Good- 
heart.” 

“No, she keeps at home these days.” 

“Ts she ailing?” 

“No. The fact of the matter is, a week ago I 
took home two of the handsomest bonnets I could 
find in town, and told her she might have her 
choice between them. She has been busy day and 
night ever since trying to make up her mind, and 
was as undecided as ever when I came away this 
morning.” 

“You ought 

“How can I 

“Why, take one of them and carry it back to the 
store. That will be the one she’ll want.” 


te help her out of her dilemma.” 


LOST HIS PENSION. 


In a small village in Maine there lives an old 
soldier who has for many years received a pension 
from the government, which with his small ear- 
nings by occasional jobs, makes him comfortable. 


One mee while at work in the house of a neigh- 
bor, he slipped at the top of a flight of stairs, and 
fell to the bottom. The lady of the house heard the 
noise, and hurried to learn the cause. 

e hy Ambrose,” she said, “is that you? Did 
you fall down-stairs?” 

“Yes, marm, I did,” answered the old man, “and 
for about a couple of minutes I thought I’d lost my 
pension.” 


TO THE POINT. 


Ten girls in a composition class in a Cincinnati 
school were told by their teacher to write a tele- 
gram such as would be suitable to send home in 
case of a railway accident while travelling. One 
of the girls wrote: ‘Dear Papa. Mamma is killed. 
Iaminthe refreshment-room.”—New York Tribune. 


In fact, it was nothing | 





pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cents a bottle.[ Adv. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. $. WILTBERGER, 223 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SYLPH CYCLES Easy 
P tics no’ igh; n, 
necessary forcomiort &eafery 
Sylph —— frame saves 
¥ muscle & nerves & is perfec- 
<—jtion. All users delighted. In- 
vestigate. Wealso makea 
301b. rigid Sylph. Cata. free, 
Co. Mjrs. & Gst.,Peoria,Il. 
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Prosperity for Sale! 


Who'll buy? ‘Twill cost you _onl 
h Har. ODWIN’S IMP 
EEPIN AND BUSINESS 
ROSPERITY! T 
are INSEPARABLE 
the busin 37,32 
testimonials received up to 4, 1898. 
of the SUCCESSFUL—and what further proof 
could a person ask respecting the value of this book as 
a PROSPERITY-PRODUCER? Send 


nd for a descriptive 

21h BROADWAY. NEW YORK. OO* 
He 

Did It. 

“ Housework is 

easy enough if it 

wasn’t for sweep- 

ing. That just 

| about kills me. I'll 

grow younger and happier and miss all 

the hardest work if you’ll send up to- 

morrow a new 
CARPET 


B I SS E i SWEEPER.”’ 


The ‘‘BissELLs’’ do all of the sweeping. 
Don’t get a mere crumb brush. | 
Sold everywhere. | 


From all Parts of the Earth 


TO CHICAGO! 


.00. Those 
D BOOK- 























The trip made pleasant and safe by 
purchasing in advance 


HILL’S GUIDE TO CHICAGO 


and the 
WORLD’S FAIR. 
82 Maps, 359 Illustrations, 500 Columns, | 


| 


A thorough knowledge of this unique book will save 
you a world of trouble and useless expense. It’il 
prove a true and valuable friend. The only guide 
ever published that dispenses with cumbersome fold- 
ing maps. It has, instead,a Key Map and 13 Divi- 
sion Maps, all one page in size. By their help and 
that of the Street Index every point in the Big City can 
be located in 15 seconds. ... The guide includes an 
illustrated World’s Cyclopedia in miniature... . 
A full history of Chicago.... All the Means of 
Transportation, with fares and distances from al- 
most every place in the world to Chicago.... A Map 
of all Lines from Centre of City to Fair 
Grounds.... Every inch of Ground described 
and illustrated, and full Details up to date con- 
cerning the marvels of the 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
4@-“‘A Book of Unique Originality and Beauty.” «9 


Terra Cotta Silk Cloth, 50c.; Russia, full gilt, in box, 
#1.00; paper, 25c. Agents Wanted. The most suc- 
cessful book ever handled. One man sold 150 copies in 


*“""1 AIRD & LEE, Publishers, 
264 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





Made of the Finest Quality Solid Steel. 


The Edge 


MAKES THE 


Christy Bread Knife. 


It cuts thick or thin 
slices, hot or cold 
bread, makes no 
crumbs. The 








Let us write 
you about it or 
edge is sharp send one postage 
and remains paid for 75 cents. 


sharp for You can return it same 

years. ¥ way and get your money 
if you don’t like it. 

CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 


Arch Street, Fremont, O. 


A Good 
Kind of a 
Pull. 


The important thing in a shade roller is its 
pull, its lifting power. It is out of sight, but 
it is essential. 


The greater the PULL, the better the roller. 
The Efficient Shade Roller label on the 
outside means Efficient lifting power on 
the inside. Strong, smooth and durable. 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
500 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YorK. 
A copy of our little pamphlet M, “Shakespeare on 











| Shade Rollers,” sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 














Occupying the 
space of only one 


Beds 


Any child can 
make up this Bed 
or open or close 
it at will. 


when 
closed. 






Open—thus Two Beds. 


Perfect Ventilation. 
Invaluable if you have 
small children who need 
care at night. Write for | 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Mabee Extension Bed Co., 
271 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Agents wanted. 
Ladies as well as gentlemen. 


Closed for the day. 
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Pimply Girls 
Pimply Boys 

And Every Person 
Afflicted with 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Humiliating Humors 
Find Instant Relief 
And Speedy Cure 
By Using 

Cuticura Remedies 


To cleanse the blood, skin and scalp of every eruption, impurity, 
and disease, and restore the hair, no agency in the world of medicine 
can for a moment be compared to these great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies. They afford immediate relief in most 
torturing and disfiguring of itching and burning eczemas, and other 


itching, scaly and crusted skin and scalp diseases. 


They speedily cure 


humors of the blood! and skin, whether simple scrofulous, hereditary 
or ulcerative. They prevent inflammation and clogging of the pores, 


the cause of pimples, blackheads, 


baby blemishes, and falling hair. 


In a word they cleanse the blood and skin of every humor and disease, 


purify and beautify the skin and 


hair, and constitute the most 


wonderfully effective external and internal treatment of modern times. 


“ ALL ABOUT THE BLOoD, SKIN, SCALP, AND Harr,” 64 pages, 300 diseases, £0 Illus- 


trations, and 100 testimonials. Mailed free. 


A book of priceless value. 


CuTicuRA REMEDIES 


are sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 50c.; CuTicura Soap, 25c.; CUTICURA 


RESOLVENT, $1. 


Prepared by ’otTeR DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES, red, rough and oily skin, red, rough hands, 
with ehapeless nails, dry, thin and falling hair and simple baby blem- 
ishes, prevented and cured by CuTicura Soap. Most effective skin 


purifying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and sweetest for 
toilet and nursery. Only cure for pimples. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. ‘To the following was awarded the 


ELEVENTH PRIZE. 


Do you say my cut glass sparkles 
Like a diamond without flaw? 
Ivory Soap has bid its beauties 
From its use new luster draw. 
Silver spoons, my souvenirs, 

Vie with windows, in their gleam 
Owing to the magic influence 

Of the Ivory’s power to clean. 
Blankets, too, have felt its spell 
And left the tub like Alpine snow: 
Laces, in their gauzy whiteness, 
Still another laurel throw. 

From fine bric-a-brac poetic, 

To prosaic washing dishes, 

It is peerless in its action 

And obedient to our wishes. 

And the hands that labor with it 
Gain in softness, day by day. 
Ivory Soap be ever with us, 
Faithful servant, true alway. 

FLORENCE DUNREATH BREWER, Portland, Me 

CopyvriGuT 1893, By THe Procter & Gamsie Co. 


U N | O N “ The act of joining two or more things into one.” —CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


That’s it exactly : — the joining of the two garments, shirt and drawers, into one, which is called 
a Union Suit. Ours are Tailor Trimmed. Ours have The Lewis Tension Yoke. 
Ours have The Lewis Spliced Seat. Ours are Full or 
Extra Fashioned, meaning more fullness in the shape of the 
garment where the form requires it without stretching the goods. 
Ours will not shrink unless abused, as they are made from long 
combed Australian worsted well seasoned as well as in silk and 
lisle. Ours are dainty, comfortable, easily adjusted and pleasant 
to the skin. The most progressive dealers in Men’s or Ladies’ 
furnishings in the United States should carry them. They are not 
expensive. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, Wis. 


Ask your Dealer to show them to you. 
































All the year round, summer or winter, they are the only kind of underwear 
that can be worn without discomfort:— without really feeling them anywhere. ' 





Two Score Years 


in business ought to count for something—guarantee experience; 
integrity; resu/ts—make us a desirable firm to trade with. 


rtd me tor Seeds, Roses, 
Matis cardinal 
lardiness — 


Fruttfulness — seaniine: Plants, Trees. 


are always to be found in the products of our. goo Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 


Our beautiful 150-page catalogue illustrates and describes many novelties and 
new varieties of Fruit and Shade Trees, Roses, Flowering Plants, Seeds, Etc. 
It’s sent free to prospective planters, ? 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio 


We Are The Only Firm 


Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (p. 3) 





catalogue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, and 
that best of all early peas, the Excelsior. No other Seed 
Catalogue, of America or Europe. contains so great a 
variety of several of the standard vegetables, and, in 
addition, are many choice varieties peculiarly our own. 
Though greatly enlarged in both the vegetable and flower 
seed departments. we send our catalogue FREE to all. 
The three warrants still hold good, and our customers 
may rely upon it that the well-earned reputation of our 
seed for freshness and purity will continue to be guarded 


as a most precious part of our capital. 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass 
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20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 


S ¢ Apring Novelties g 
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Havine completed our purchases for the Spring 

Trade we now present to our patrons the 
finest line of Spring Novelties to be found in any 
establishment in the United States. Our Millinery, 
Costume, Dress Goods and Silk Departments present 
the very Latest Styles and Fabrics at prices with- 
in reach of all. 


Send for Our Catalogue 


(mailed free), giving complete descriptions and 
illustrations of the above goods. As the demand 
for this book is always greater than the supply 
we ask you to send us your name at once. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 














You wouldnt have a 

delicate, beautiful wife 

a Ys live in a rickety hovel, 
would you? You 


wouldn’t put a delicate, high-priced watch 
movement in a case that wouldn't pro- 
tect it, either. Solid gold cases are soft, 
and so bad protectors. A Fahys Mon- 
arch (14 karat) or Montauk (10 karat) 
Gold Filled Watch Case, is stiff and 
Sarys an durable, good protection. Elegant ap- 


MONARCH Pearance as solid gold, and much cheaper. 


Trade Mark, Your jeweller has them. 





A Novelty in Repeating Rifles. 
Winchester 22 live. Model 1890 


en II i J 











Neat and Weight 5 3-4 (bs. 
Compact. Price $16.00. 
GUN TAKEN APART. 
Can be carried in_a Victoria Canvas Case or packed in a trunk. Takes only a moment's time to dis 


mount or assemble. If you are thinking of buying a small bore rifle be sure and investigate this. Ask your 
local dealer to show you one. 


Our 84-page Illustrated Catalogue with full description of all 
Winchester Arms and Ammunition FREE to any address. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


Munson Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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“ Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
_-, elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. {t will show you 
the latest and best SAVE MONE Satisfaction guaranteed 
styles, and how to + before you pay. 
Cut this out and mailitto us. You will be more than pleased at the result, 
ORGANS from $25 up.) ifyoudoitatonce. [PIANOS from $175 up. 


Cornish Organ and Piano Co. wastinaron, NoJ, 
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ICTOR DICYCLES 


FIRST IN TIRES AND IMPROVEMENTS 











When you pay $150 for a bicycle you should get value received. When you buy a Victor you will get 


one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth, and have the extra satisfaction of knowing that you own the best. 


THE BEST CATALOGUE ABOUT THE BEST BICYCLES IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co,, A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


BOSTON. DENVER. Special Agents, 
WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





